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Che Editor’s Page 


Hoodlums at Large 


After editorializing to some length on 
the peddling racket last month, we had 
not intended to compose another article 
on the subject for some time, but an oc- 
currence in New Jersey on June 7 
obliges us to point again to the evils of 
the peddling racket and other deplorable 
activities engaged in by a certain un- 
principled element among the deaf. 

An item on the N.A.D. page this 
month tells of the Rally in Newark, New 
Jersey, which was disrupted by the in- 
trusion of a band of ruffians intent upon 
creating a disturbance. They mounted 
the platform where N.A.D. officials were 
seated and threatened these officials with 
bodily harm, accusing them of all forms 
of dishonest practice, and daring them 
to make any kind of move which might 
afford the hoodlums an opportunity to 
engage in physical combat. 

To the credit of the upstanding deaf 
of Newark and vicinity, it must be said 
that the Rally was a success, in spite of 
the disgraceful action of the small group 
of trouble-makers. 

That such things as this could happen 
is to a certain extent the fault of the 
deaf, themselves, and we are here in- 
clined to ask the deaf everywhere just 
what they are doing to help eradicate 
this deplorable evil which has been con- 
demned by all the respectable deaf. 
While we deplore the activities of the un- 
principled minority among the deaf who 
have taken to peddling and begging, it 
is still a fact that in many of our cities 
we do nothing whatever in an effort to 
put a stop to such evil practices. We ad- 
mit known peddlers to our clubs, we 
give them the glad hand at our sports 
events, and by so doing we encourage 
them in their nefarious racket. 

As reported last month, the N.A.D. 
within a short time has had remarkable 
success in its publicity efforts against the 
peddling racket. The N.A.D. alone, how- 
ever, can not completely eliminate the 
evil. The deaf in every community must 
do their own part, by helping inform the 
public, by demanding enforcement of 
local laws, and by refusing to tolerate 
the presence of peddlers. Without such 
cooperation among all the deaf, we may 
see repetition of the Newark incident in 
other places as pressure on the racketeers 
increases. 

Within the past month other triumphs 
have occurred in the war against ped- 
dling which make the New Jersey inci- 
dent pale into insignificance. A month- 
ly publication entitled “Frauds and 
Answers” has an article in its July num- 
ber describing the peddling racket, 
which will enlighten thousands of more 
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readers. Better Business Bureaus are 
still publishing warnings against deaf 


peddlers, and in one city this month a_ 


Better Business Bureau caused the arrest 
of five peddlers who appeared there. 

The manufacturers of adhesive band- 
ages, an article commonly sold by deaf 
peddlers. have expressed dismay that 
their product has been distributed by 
this means and they have undertaken 
measures to make sure that such band- 
ages do not fall into the hands of ped- 
dlers for resale. 

At the recent meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, a resolution was adopted 
calling upon the superintendents of 
schools for the deaf to assist in the cam- 
paign to educate the public against ped- 
dlers. The superintendents, who make 
frequent speeches at meetings of busi- 
ness men, parents, and service clubs, 
have an excellent opportunity to help 
spread the message, and it is hoped that 
they will do so. 


Parents Learn Signs 

An article in the Education depart- 
ment of this number, written by a group 
of parents of deaf children in Portland, 
Oregon, is indicative of the befuddle- 
ment which frequently overcomes par- 
ents who permit themselves to be led 
astray by some wild-eyed fanatic preach- 
ing the wonders of oral instruction. 

Parents of deaf children naturally 
want to see their children learn to speak 
and read the lips. Everyone else wishes 
the same good fortune for these little 
deaf children. A promise from an edu- 
cator that he will provide the children 
with these skills naturally causes great 
joy in the hearts of the parents. A great 
many of them wind up disillusioned 
when they find that their children never 
develop fluent speech, and that few of 
them acquire anything beyond rudimen- 
tary skill at lip reading. 

Some deaf persons do develop remark- 
able speech ability, and some become 
so proficient at lip reading, it is difficult 
to believe that they are deaf, but such 
sifted individuals are rare. The only 
means by which the average deaf child 
can communicate freely is the sign lang- 


uage, and when parents and other mem- 


bers of the family endeavor to learn the 
sign language they- are adding consid- 
erably to the happy home life of their 
deaf child. 


Next Number Will Be Late 


With the editor and the business man- 
ager absent from THE SILENT WORKER 
office attending the N.A.D. convention, 
it will be practically impossible to get 


out the August number on time. Read- 
ers are hereby warned that the next 
number will arrive late, something we 
exceedingly regret but can not possibly 
avoid. 

It is hoped that we can return from 
the convention in time to have a com- 
plete report on the convention in the 
next number. 
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CALY 
INSTITUTE 


By Elmer Long 


“The whirr of sixty sewing machines 
. .. the operators intent over their 
tables finished garments strung 
along racks . . . fluorescent lights il- 
luminating the high-ceilinged shop all 
gave the aspect of a busy, humming fac- 
tory only the ‘Training Progress 
Reports. tacked to the walls, told the 
real story: the operators were students. 
the ‘factory’ a school—Caly Institute.” 


S. READS THE OPENING paragraph of 
an article by Alene Harris, in the Cali- 
fornia Apparel News for April 20, 
1951. 

A careful perusal of the article, how- 
ever, gives no hint that Caly Institute, 
in its five years of existence, has trained 
and placed some forty-odd young deaf 
men and women in good jobs in South- 
ern California’s booming garment in- 
dustry. 


Caly Institute, located in the heart of 
the garment manufacturing center in 
Los Angeles, is a one-man show. That 
man is dynamic Donald F. Prager. 
whose theories in turning out finished 
sewing machine operators for the gar- 
ment industry have proved so success- 
ful that garment manufacturers are now 
offering to pay half the tuition fee for 
students who enroll in his school. 

His principles of instruction are 
simple: he has merely fashioned his 
school into what. to the casual eye, 
would appear to be a genuine factory. 
The same kind of machines and _tech- 
niques as would be found in a factory 
are used in the school. So successful are 
his methods that the student. upon leav- 
ing school and taking a job, scarcely 
knows that she has made the transition. 


Beginning students are started on a 
sewing machine that has been “doc- 
tored,” that is, reduced in speed to about 
2.000 stitches per minute. As the stu- 
dents progress in skill they move up to 
another, faster machine, and this process 
is repeated until the maximum manu- 
facturer’s speed of 5,000 stitches per 
minute has been reached and mastered. 
There is no set time limit for this 
proeress, individual instruction permits 
students to proceed as fast as their skill 
develops. 


Mr. Prager, Director of the school, 
works closely with cooperating garment 
manufacturers. For example, when a 
new style of garment is being readied 
for production, the manufacturer sends 
samples of this style to Caly Institute. 
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Caly Institute graduates all now employed by different Los Angeles firms. 
I. to r.: Joanne Lihner, Ruth Beesen, Mary Schwaderer. Second row: Virginia 
Laird, Betty Jane Lihner, Sybil Levine. 


Here the garment is taken apart and 
studied carefully. Students are then 
taught the correct: factory methods of 
assembling the various components. 
When the student goes to work at the 
factory she has already attained factory 
speed and skill in the production of 
that particular style. Apparently the 
factory owners love that kind of worker, 
for they come back to Caly Institute 
again and again for new employees. 

About ninety per-cent of Caly  stu- 
dents (almost 4,000 have taken the three- 
to-six-month’s course in the last five 
years) are women, and in the main, they 
become what is called “single-needle” 
machine operators. The remaining ten 
per-cent are men and they prepare 
themselves for such other skills as pat- 
tern-making, pattern-grading, power- 
cutting, simplified blue-printing and 
upholstery. 

Questioned as to his technique in 
teaching deaf people, Mr. Prager dis- 
claimed any special methods or allow- 
ances for lack of hearing. Do the in- 
structors use the sign language? No, 
says, Mr. Prager, for the future ma- 
chine operator will not, under normal 
working conditions, encounter foremen 
and supervisors who can sign. So, fol- 
lowing his fundamental principles, Mr. 
Prager requires that his deaf students 
get along with what little lip-reading 


Elmer Long, author of this article 
about Caly Institute, is an associate 
editor of THE SILENT WORKER and 
readers are familiar with his column, 
The Long View. In addition to his 
writing for THE SILENT WorKER, he 
has had articles in other publications, 
and he is considered one of deaf- 
dom’s crack writers. 


First row, 


Gill, Edna 


they may possess, or with pad and 
pencil, just as they will have to do 
when they get a job. 

Under a little pressure Mr. Prager 
did admit that the deaf, as a rule, re- 
quire more individual instruction and 
more frequent attention than do their 
hearing fellow-students. This is, of 
course, because of the written instruc- 
tions, rather than oral, that are neces- 
sary for the deaf student. 


“And does this additional attention 
required reflect in your attitude to- 
ward your deaf students?” we asked. 

“Not at all.” was the candid reply. 
“because tuition payments are based 
upon the length of time it takes for a 
student to complete the course.” (If 
the student takes more time, she .just 
pays a little more tuition, and every- 
body is happy! We think how nice it 
would be if more schools were operated 
in this manner! ) 


In a large room adjacent to the sew- 
ing room, the school maintains its up- 
holstery department. Here, again, fac- 
tory conditions are simulated as much 
as possible, and students are now gradu- 
ated until they are adept at the mass 
production methods used in upholstery 
shops in the Los Angeles area. 

Mr. Prager explained that old, beat-up 
sofas and overstuffed chairs are some- 
times obtained from the Salvation Army 
or some other charity group. The stu- 
dents rebuild these items of furniture 
time and again, using the same ma- 
terial over and over. After the frame- 
work has been used for practice for a 
year or so it is entirely rebuilt and re- 
upholstered, with new material, and 
returned to the Salvation Army with- 
out charge. 


Some needy family will thus receive a 
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left to right: Betty Jane and Joanne Lihner 


Periodically, the student is called into 


Above, laying out material for cutting are, 
(sisters), Raymond Patterson, and Sybil Levine. 
“new” sofa for years of use. 


The upholstery student himself may 
bring in an item of his own furniture 
and rebuild it from the ground up. 
When completed, he may take it home, 
paying the school only the wholesale 
price of the materials used. 

Most deaf students who have at- 
tended Caly Institute gained admittance 
through the office of the California 
State Rehabilitation Department, under 
Mr. Valentine Becker. Mr. Becker is 
well-known to the deaf of California, 
and is well on his way to becoming a 
national figure. His name has appeared 
in the pages of the SILENT WORKER on 
numerous occasions. His _ proficiency 
with the sign language makes him a 
welcome figure at many social func- 
tions of the deaf. Actually, t there is no 
real way of measuring his services to 
the deaf in the realm of vocational re- 
habilitation and job placement. 

While this article should deal _ pri- 
marily with the deaf students at Caly 
Institute, we cannot give a true picture 
without a thumbnail sketch of the man 
who runs it. Donald F. Prager impressed 
us as only a few men have done. He has 
met a comparatively handful of deaf 
people in his career, and yet he has in- 
stinctively grasped the essence of the 
problems confronting the deaf worker. 
He maintains that there is not one per- 
son, deaf or otherwise, who cannot hold 
his (or her) own under competitive 
conditions if given the proper instruc- 
tion. To that end, his teaching staff keeps 
a progress chart of each student’s work, 
based on factory time-study methods. 


Right, two deaf men doing upholstering at 
the Caly Institute. 
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the office for an informal discussion of 
her progress. One who shows more than 
average speed and versatility is given 
training in half a dozen or more types 
of work, or as many different kinds of 
machines, which of course will enhance 
her value as an employee. She who is 
slower to learn, however, is limited to 
one or two types of work, but she is 
drilled so thoroughly that she eventu- 
ally becomes a first-class operator 
through sheer repetition. This type of 
operator, too, is in great demand by 
clothing manufacturers, for she usually 
proves dependable, and by skill gained 
through repetition she usually turns out 


as much or more work than her more 
versatile sisters. 

By and large, says Mr. Prager, the 
clothing manufacturers seem to like their 
deaf employees if they are not tempera- 
mental. They have proven extremely de- 
pendable, and graduates of Caly Insti- 
tute, especially, go to their jobs knowing 
by heart the practices and processes of 
that particular factory 

As an integral part of the school, Caly 
also provides a free job-placement serv- 
ice. At the end of the course the student 
is placed in a full-time job, usually on a 
piece-work basis with a minimum guar- 
antee of 75 cents an hour. A good worker 
makes anywhere from $40 to $80 or 
more in a standard 40-hour week. For- 
mer Caly students may return for this 
free placement service whenever they 
are out of work for any reason. 


Donald Prager himself spends ten or 
twelve hours a day at the school. keeping 
an eye on both the day and evening 
classes. A tireless worker. he knows the 
clothing manufacturing business from 
the ground up. With his lean figure, and 
only a sprinkle of gray in his heavy 
black hair, one would guess his age at 35 
or 40 years, but he will tell you, with a 
twinkle in his eye. that he is nearing the 
half-century mark. He will tell you 
earnestly, too, that “The pleasure deriv- 
ed from my-work and my activity helps 
to keep me young.” 

Although but an infant in years, Caly 
Institute is rapidly making a name for it- 
self in Southern California’s swiftly- 
growing garment industry. And through 
its broad-minded attitude toward the 
deaf, of all colors, creeds and races, Caly 
Institute is doing an immeasurable good 
in training and placing deaf men and 
women in a keenly competitive field 
where a high degree of skill is required. 
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C. ALF 


By Bernard Teitelbaum 


ese Cyrit ANDREW PAINTER 
spent most of his life in the Pittsburgh 
area; although he wrote regularly for 
the Cavalier for six years, it is doubtful 
if many of his friends and acquaintances 
hereabouts knew what his middle initial 
stood for. 

C. A. P. belongs 
to a rapidly vanish- 
ing generation of the 
Alumni of the Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. 
He is one of the few 
organizers of the 
Alumni Association 
still active although 
time is taking its toll of him. 

Painter was born with normal hearing 
in Manorville, Penna., on May 17, 1878, 
and lost his hearing at the age of 3 from 
an attack of scarlet fever. 

Painter recollects that at the age of 4, 
in a burst of childish ecstasy, he was 
towing a glass bottle at the end of a 
string. The bottle naturally broke but 
in some unaccountable manner a jagged 
piece of glass pierced his left foot below 
the ankle, probably cutting a ligament. 
To this day he has carried a slight limp. 

Before being sent to school, Painter 
picked up the two-handed manual alpha- 
bet from his brother and sister and from 
hearing playmates. This aided in his ac- 
quiring a usuable vocabulary long be- 
fore deaf children of his age normally 
acquire language. 

A former inmate of the Old Folks 
Home on Swissvale Avenue, located 
scarcely a block west of the School. lived 
next door to the Painters in Kittanning, 
Pa. When he learned that little Cyril had 
lost his hearing, he informed the fam- 
ily of the School in Edgewood. There 
Cyril was enrolled as a pupil in Decem- 
ber, 1888 at the age of ten, just four 
years after the School opened at its new 
location. 

Painter’s first teacher was Miss Fran- 
ces G. Camp, a graduate of the Ohio 
School. Though totally deaf, she had 
very good speech and was a very adept 
lip reader, often passing for a hearing 
person. As a teacher she was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and tolerated no foolishness 
from the children. Painter has always 
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Right, the Gallaudet baseball team of 1901, 
which included some well known ‘names 
among the present day deaf. Front, |. to r.: 
Winemiller of Ohio; Hunter of Michigan; 
Haines of Pa.; Worley of Tenn. Second 
row: Painter of Pa.; Pfunder of D.C.; Drake 
of Ohio; Neesam of Wis. Back: Runde of 
Calif., Mgr.; Geilfuss of S.C.; Demontre- 
ville, Coach; Rosson of Tenn.; Andree of 
Michigan; Meunier of Ky.; Barham of La. 
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felt indebted to Miss Camp for the dis- 
cipline thus ingrained into him and that 
stood him up in difficult situations in his 
after-school life. 

Another of his teachers was Miss Jen- 
nie L. Shrom, a hearing woman. Painter 
likes to recall that she was fond of using 
the sign language, teaching through that 
medium. Sundays she acted as interpre- 
ter at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Wilkinsburg. She frequently gave Cyril 
extra outside work to do and while he 
may not at the time have relished it, he 
has always been grateful for this extra 
training in self-reliance. 


Miss Camp and Miss Shrom are two 
teachers to whom Painter feels particu- 
larly indebted. 

Baseball was Painter’s only love 
among the sports and this fondness for 
baseball remains to this day. Painter 
can discuss baseball like a professional. 
He can still detect: the various curves 
and identify all other sundry pitches at 
a game. During his baseball days, Pain- 
ter alternated between pitching and cov- 
ering first base. 


In later years Painter developed a 
fondness for ice hockey and quite fre- 
quently attended the matches of the local 
Hornets at the Gardens. 


Influenced by his earliest training 
under Miss Camp, Painter busied him- 
self with the worthwhile efforts at school 
and thus avoided escapades. 


Once in the advanced department, 
Painter became engrossed in the Gallau- 
det Literary Society and devoted much 
time to it. Ever willing and even eager 
to participate on its programs, he took 
the work very seriously. He served as 


CYRIL ANDREW PAINTER 


president for a term of years and set an 
example for preparedness, preparing 
his own parts as best he could. He pre- 
ferred dialogues and debates and, under 
the tutelage of such finished sign makers 
as George M. Teegarden, B. R. Alla- 
bough and Henry Bardes, became very 
adept in the use of the sign language. 
Polish acquired at Gallaudet College 
transformed him into a very effective 
platform speaker in his later years. His 
ability to speak extemporaneously and 
forcefully helped to bolster his position 
as a leader among the deaf. 


Painter graduated from the Western 
Pennsylvania School in June, 1897. 
Though earlier classes had been fairly 
large, only three survived to graduate 
and of these three, only Painter matricu- 
lated at Gallaudet College. This oc- 
curred the following September. 

The total initial enrollment in Pain- 
ter’s “Ducks” class at Gallaudet was 32, 
quite large for the times. Of these, ten 


Members of the Board of Managers of P.S.A.D., at Wilkesbarre in 1948. Left to right: 


George Cowan, Peter Graves, Harry Zahn, C. A. Painter. 


fell by the wayside as the class progress- 
ed through college, 22 taking degrees in 
June, 1902, a record at that time. 

Painter took part in all phases of col- 
lege life. He was active in the hazing 
which was then prevalent, once or twice 
becoming involved in faculty investiga- 
tions. To this day, Painter retains the 
firm conviction that, barring bodily 
harm, hazing aids in the transition from 
boyhood to manhood. 

Painter came to a fuller appreciation 
of the literary society training received 
back in Western Pennsylvania. He 
states that this training was of such 
superior quality students from Western 
Penna. were constantly called upon to 
participate in college literary society 
programs, especially in debates. Though 
he has forgotten the subject, Painter’s 
side won the annual Senior debate. 

During his first three years at Gallau- 
det, Painter pitched for the baseball 
team. He was not so active during his 
Junior year and during his Senior year 
he served as relief pitcher. 

From his school days, photography 
had been his hobby. He worked as under- 
study for the official photographer dur- 
ing his Duck and Freshman years. There- 
after he was official photographer in his 
own right. 

An “85” rule was in effect at Gallau- 
det College at the time of Painter’s ad- 
mission. Under this rule, a student av- 
eraging 85 in all studies was exempt 
from taking term exams. Consequently, 
during his first years, he took no exams, 
having maintained a high scholastic 
record. The rule was repealed during 
his Junior year. Overconfidence and un- 
familiarity with exams proved his undo- 
ing during the first term tests and he 
“flunked.” 

Sobered by that realization that exams 
were no cinch for him, he gave better at- 
tention to them and was not again con- 
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ditioned. 

A year before Painter took his degree, 
he secretly married Gertrude M. Winch, 
although there was a very strict rule 
against such practices at Gallaudet at 
that time. However, he kept his secret 
so well no one had the slightest sus- 
picion of his changed marital status. 
This became known only after his grad- 
uation, in 1902. 

After graduating with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Painter obtained work 
as an all-round printer in Jefferson, 
Ohio, where he remained four years. 

In the fall of 1906 he accepted em- 
ployment at the School for the Deaf in 
Devils Lake, N. D., where he served for 
a year as supervisor and instructor of 
printing. 

Home beckoned and he returned to 
Pennsylvania in Sept. 1907 to serve as 
boys’ supervisor at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf. He also serv- 
ed as official photographer. In addition, 
he served as coach of the baseball team, 
and played on the team as well. 

After eleven years at the W.P.S.D.. 
what had started out as a hobby—photo- 
graphy—became what he hoped was to 
be his life work. He left the School to 
take up professional photography with 
the Alexander Co. of Pittsburgh, one of 
the largest photographic plants in the 
city. He rose to the position of superin- 
tendent of photo finishing and had ten 
sirls under his direct supervision, as well 
as occasional extra help when work piled 
up on the firm. 

His firm took pictures of the School 
and sold them as picture post cards 
through Woolworth’s five and ten cent 
stores. 

Just when prospects looked brightest 
for Painter, the Great Depression of 
1932 hit and Alexander Co., unable to 
weather the storm, caved in, throwing 
Painter out of work for the first time 


in his life. 

Painter was unsuccessful in his search 
for employment in the commercial field 
and returned to the Western Penna. 
School. The only available job was that 
of handyman. In this capacity, hard on 
an aging man, Painter served until he 
retired on October 1, 1942. On the side, 
Painter served as School photographer. 

In his late years, fate stacked the cards 
against Painter. His brother and sister 
passed on, leaving Painter as the sole 
survivor of his generation of the Painter 
family. In 1937 his wife, his companion 
for many years, died suddenly. Eight 
years later his younger son, Frank, em- 
planed for Africa, via Natal, Brazil. He 
was heard from in Natal, where the 
plane stopped over. and nothing more 
was ever heard from him. Painter’s 
only daughter, Virginia, succumbed in 
1947, leaving four children. 

Painter’s consolation in his old age 
is his oldest son, Marshall, with whom 
he has been living since Sept. 1950 in 
Albemarle, N. C. In addition to Mar- 
shall’s son and three daughters Painter 
has eight grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. 

Painter has lived a long and useful 
life. He was one of the founders of the 
Alumni Association of the Western 
Penna. School for the Deaf. This oc- 
curred in the winter of 1914 when Pain- 
ter served as temporary chairman. The 
first reunion was held on Labor Day in 
1915 when a mass meeting on organiz- 
ing on a permanent basis was called. At 
this meeting, the late John L. Friend, 
also a prime mover in the affair, was 
elected the first president. 

Painter is a life member of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf, of the Gallaudet College Alum- 
ni Association and of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. He has held vari- 
ous offices in Pittsburgh Division No. 36 
and in Wilkinsburg Division No. 109 of 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. He served as Alumni News Re- 
porter for he forgot how many years. 
He has served several terms on the 
P.S.A.D. Board of Managers. 

Since moving to North Carolina, Pain- 
ter has made annual visits to his friends 
in Pittsburgh. With advancing years, he 
finds the trip a heavy drain upon his 
diminishing strength and may not be 
able to make the pilgrimages back home 
as often as he would like to. 

Though he occasionally does odd tasks 
around Marshall’s ‘“Painter’s Dairy 
Bar,” in the main he is taking it easy. 
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Schools for the Deaf 


R. K. Holcom 


The Arizona School 
By E. W. Tillinghast, Superintendent 


A BAND OF INTREPID horsemen, carry- 
ing lances, swords and guns, their armor 
flashing in the bright sun, were riding 
across Arizona in search of the fabulous 
“Seven Cities of Cibola.” The year was 
1539. Thus begins the colorful history 
of Arizona—even before Jamestown was 
settled. 

But many centuries before Coronado’s 
men crossed the deserts, traversed the 
pine-clad mountains and even peered in- 
to the depths of the Grand Canyon— 
civilizations thrived in Arizona, 

The first mission was founded in Tuc- 
son in 1700 by Father Kino. The beau- 
tiful mission San Xavier del Bac was 
built in 1778 and is still in use today. 

Arizona’s lusty history is full of color 
and romance—Tucson itself has been 
under five flags. Wars, Apache Indian 
raids, the discovery of gold. the famed 
Butterfield Overland Stage, the influx of 
immigrants, adventurers, renegades, cat- 
tle barons and prospectors makes even a 
Hollywood “western” seem dull. Speak- 
ing of early Tucson one man wrote 
“Murderers, thieves, cut-throats and 
gamblers formed the mass of the popu- 
lation. Every man went armed to the 
teeth. There was no government, law 
nor military protection.” In 1857 an ex- 
pedition of Americans from California 
set out to colonize Arizona and the en- 
tire force was massacred. 


It was not until 1863 that Arizona was 
made a territory. Nearly 50 years later 
—Valentines day, 1912—it became a 
state—thus being the “baby state” of 
the Union. With this brief historical 
background one can readily see why the 
Arizona School is the youngest state resi- 
dential school. 

In territorial days little reference to 
the education of the deaf can be found. 
In 1895 the Territorial Legislature pro- 
vided $3000 for contracts with other 
states for the education of the “deaf, 
dumb and blind.” A few years later 
two deaf children were sent to the Cali- 
fornia School. Thereafter a few were 
sent each year. 

In 1911 an able and energetic deaf 
man, Henry C. White, a graduate of Gal- 
laudet College, came to Phoenix from 
Boston for the sole purpose of establish- 
ing a school for the deaf. He had previ- 
ously been instrumental in establishing 
the Utah School for the Deaf. He started 
a small class in Phoenix and when the 
legislature established the first school 
for the “deaf, dumb, and blind” in Ari- 
zona, Mr. White was appointed Princi- 
pal. Oddly enough the school was estab- 
lished as a department of the then strug- 
gling University of Arizona. 

In the fall of 1912, nineteen deaf chil- 
dren were enrolled in the school by Mr. 
White. Appropriations for the new 


E. W. TILLINGHAST 
school were inadequate and quarters 
crowded. Mr. White’s daughter, Harriet 
T. White (Mrs. W. J. Bray) served as 
matron and teacher. Miss Julia Bate- 
man served as oral teacher for the begin- 
ning class. Dr. Wilde, President of the 
University, later served as principal for 
a short time. The matron and the Home 
Economics teacher of the University 
gave part of their time to the school. 
Seeing the two institutions today it is 
difficult to visualize the small scale early 
beginnings. 

It was during this period when the 
School was struggling to get started on 
a firm foundation that the long, bitter 
struggle between the pure oralists and 
the combined method supporters was be- 
ing waged throughout the country. The 
young Arizona School was, naturally, 
drawn in. Dr. Wilde, after an eastern 
tour, reorganized the School as an oral 
school. However, the conflict in meth- 


Intermediate and Advanced Deaf Girls' Building, Arizona School for Deaf. 
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ods was to break out from time to time 
until about 1930, impeding the progress 
of the school. The School, naturally, 
suffered many “growing pains” in addi- 
tion to the question of methods. 

With the steady growth of the School 
it became evident a separate plant was 
necessary. In 1920 a new plant consist- 
ing of four buildings was begun on the 
present location. It was planned to ac- 
commoilate 40 or 50 children. 


An additional building was built in 
1927. Of more importance, however, 
was that at this ‘time the School was 
completely separated from the Universi- 
ty with its own corporate identity and its 
own Board of Directors. 


Several men, well known in the pro- 
fession, had a hand in the progress of 
the School. In 1914 when Mr. White re- 
signed, Dr. Howard Griffin, then of 
Philadelphia, was appointed Principal. 
In 1921 Dr. Griffin resigned and Dr. 
Clarence Settles, now President of the 
Florida School, succeeded him. Dr. Set- 
tles, although remaining less than two 
years, did a great deal to promote the 
progress of the School. Following his 
resignation in 1923, Dr. E. W. Iles was 


Above, Cub Pack No. 59 at the Arizona School. 
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Superintendent for one year. (Dr. Iles 
became Principal of the New York 
School). Dr. Griffin was then re-appoint- 
ed and continued until the fall of 1929 
when the question of methods again 
arose and Dr. Griffin left to become Sup- 
erintendent of the Montana School, 
where he remained for many years. A 
well qualified educator was again selec- 
ted in the person of Mr. Roy Nilson, then 
Assistant Superintendent of the Colo- 
rado School. 


Mr. Nilson remained until the fall of 
1931 when he resigned to become Prin- 
cipal of the Ohio School. Mr. Nilson 
made numerous improvements and en- 
larged the activity program. 


In 1932 Mr. Robert D. Morrow, then 
a teacher in the lowa School, was ap- 
pointed Superintendent. Mr. Morrow 
remained until 1941 when he became 
Superintendent of Schools in Tucson, 
which responsible position he holds to- 
day. 

During Mr. Morrow’s tenure a great 
many improvements in the School were 
made. The School became well known 
and highly regarded throughout the 
State. The days of factions, quarrels 


over methods, inadequate support, and 
other problems of a young struggling 
school were brought to an end. The 
School was then beginning to enter a 
period of stability and professional ma- 
turity, 

The enrollment of the School was 
greatly -increased. The academic and 
vocational programs were improved and 
expanded. Health education, athletics 
and Scouting became an important part 
of the program. Although the depres- 
sion of the thirties caused numerous 
problems, it did provide help through 
the various Federal Agencies of that 
period. Many improvements in the build- 
ings and grounds were made. Athletic 
facilities were constructed. A cottage 
for the Superintendent was built. A new 
classroom building was constructed. In- 
cluded in this building were the offices 
and an auditorium. 


Through Mr. Morrow’s efforts the 
School was placed on a sound operating 
basis and received the support of the 
Citizenry of the State. In 1941 he be- 
came Superintendent of the rapidly ex- 
panding Tucson Public School system. 
He was given a five month leave of ab- 
sence and Mrs. Morrow became acting 
Superintendent, the only woman to serve 
the School in that capacity. 

While taking graduate work Mr. Mor- 
row wrote a thesis on “The Education 
of the Deaf and Blind Children in Ari- 
zona.” Much of the historical informa- 
tion about the School in this article is 
based on this thesis. 


The present Superintendent assumed 
the position in July 1941. Soon World 
War II broke out creating many prob- 
lems common to all schools. Fortunate- 
ly an adequate staff of fully trained 
teachers was maintained throughout this 
period. Enrollment grew steadily, over- 
crowding the School. One last P.W.A. 
project was rushed through in 1942 re- 
sulting in the paving and curbing of all 
roadways and other ground improve- 
ments. 


The academic and vocational depart- 


Below at left is the Arizona School basketball team, which was Conference Champion in 1951-52. They also won the Southern Arizona 
Consolation Championship and were Consolation Semi-Finalists in the State Meet. 
volleyball team in action. 


Coach Frank Sladek in center. 


Right: Deaf girls’ 
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At left, Rodeo Queen contestants with a giant Sahuaro cactus in the background. Right: The members of the student council, 1951-52. 
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ments were further expanded and im-terscholastic Association which is of 


proved. Increased attention was given 
auditory training. Shoe repairing was 
added to the vocational program and a 
well equipped shop set up. A linotype 
and other equipment were added to the 
print shop. 


The School plant was refurnished and 
new furnishings and equipment steadily 
added. As soon as the war ended efforts 
were directed toward a building pro- 
gram. In 1950 a new primary building 
containing dormitory, playroom. and 
classroom facilities for 52 children was 
built. A modern new infirmary was also 
constructed in 1950. Plans are now un- 
der way for a new vocational education 
building to house all vocational classes. 
Through the efforts of the Lions Clubs of 
Arizona, a new gym for the blind is now 
under construction. A total of $70,000 
has been appropriated to modernize the 
eirls and boys dormitories. Future plans 
call for an additional dormitory and a 
gymnasium for the deaf department. 


Fortunately the original buildings 
were of very beautiful Spanish type 
architecture in cream stucco with red 
tile roofs. All succeeding buildings have 
been built to harmonize, resulting in a 
most attractive physical plant. The 
School is located on a 75 acre plot on 
the edge of the city, which in the past 
10 years has grown from a community 
of about 50,000 to 160,000. It is a re- 
nowned winter resort, and thousands 
spend winters here to bask and play in 
the warm sunshine. 

The School has an exceedingly full 
activity program resulting in excellent 
student morale. Its blind chorus is 
known throughout the State, and _per- 
formed before 8,000 at the Lions Inter- 
national Convention in Chicago in 1950, 
and at the Chicago Fair, as well as ap- 
pearing on TV shows. 

The School belongs to the Arizona In- 


Right, the Square Dance Group from the 
Arizona School, which won the square dance 
contest sponsored by Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. These students gave all calls 
orally. 
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great value to our athletic program. At 
one time the School finished second in 
the State track meet and held two state 
records. A swimming team and a girls 
tumbling team won acclaim. In recent 
years basketball has been outstanding. 
Twice in the past six years ASD teams 
won a place in the 16 team State Basket- 
ball Tournament, reaching the consola- 
tion semi-finals this year. ASD has 
placed a player on the All State Second 
Team and one on the All Southern Ari- 
zona team. This year’s team also won 
the Conference Championship and 
placed three men on the All Star teams. 


The wrestling team boasts two current 
State A.A.U. Champions. The girls vol- 
leyball team plays in a high school con- 
ference. Several boys have made vari- 
ous all American deaf teams. In addi- 
tion to athletics many other activities 
hold the interest of the students. 

The outdoor Commencement  Pro- 
erams are a feature of the School and 
for the past several years have attracted 
audiences of over 600 people. Many 
other entertainment and_ educational 
programs are given in Tucson and else- 
where in the State. The students at- 
tend all University and High School foot- 
ball games as well as many other types 
of entertainment in Tucson. A full so- 


cial program is also maintained, featured 
by several annual formal dances and 
banquets. 


Loel Francis, who graduated in 1939, 
was the first student from the School to 
attend Gallaudet College. Since 1944: 
five students have gone to Gallaudet and 
increasing interest is being shown in 
the College. Two students represented 
the School at the Student Institute held 
at the College this spring. 

At present about 160 students are en- 
rolled in the School’s two departments, 
115 of the total are in the department for 
the Deaf. There are 26 teachers and a 
total staff of 67. The operating budget. 
exclusive of capital outlay, for the com- 
ing year is approximately $270,000.00. 

In the past decade Arizona ranked 
second in rate of population increase 
and is continuing to grow at a rapid 
pace. Hence, we look for a_ steady 
growth in the School. Although the 
“baby state,” Arizona is very education- 
ally minded as evidenced by its rank 
among the top three or four states in 
public school teacher salaries, its many 
fine school systems, and its University 
and State Colleges. With the fine sup- 
port of a forward looking citizenry 
there should be a great future for the 
youngest state residential school—the 
Arizona School. 
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Che Educational Front and Parents’ Department 


By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


Portland Parents See the Light 


The Reverend Willis A. Ethridge of 
the Christian Deaf Fellowship of Port- 
land, Oregon, gives instruction in the 
sign language to a class of parents of 
deaf children in Portland. known as the 
Parents Dactylology Class of Portland. 

Upon the suggestion of the Reverend 
John W. Stallings, who occupied Rev. 
Ethridge’s pulpit during the latter’s ab- 
sence, these parents prepared a paper 
giving their reasons for desiring to 
learn the sign language. In this paper 
are expressed some very poignant 
thoughts. and Rev. Ethridge has sent it 
to THE SILENT WorRKER in hopes that it 
may inspire parents in other places to 
seek instruction in the sign language and 
become better able to converse with the 
deaf. 

The deaf children of these parents for 
the most part attended so-called “pure” 
oral schools, but most of them evidently 
learned the sign language from their as- 
sociation with other deaf persons after 
leaving school. Most of these children 
now are adults. 

As parents of children attending oral 
schools, these parents at one time were 
supporters of the oral method of instruc- 
tion, and that alone, but like all other 
basically honest people when confronted 
with the facts, they have admitted their 
error. They have found as hundreds of 
other parents have found, that oralism is 
far from being what it is “cracked up to 
be’, and it is to their credit that they 
have expressed their views for the bene- 
fit of other parents. Their paper fol- 
lows: 

The Parents Dactylology Class 
of Portland, Oregon 

After many years as staunch believers 
in the strictly oral method of teaching 
the deaf, we parents have come to the 
conclusion that the oral method should 
be combined with the manual method to 
give the congenitally deaf a satisfactory 
means of communication with both their 
deaf associates and hearing people. We 
feel that the sign language is the natural 
God-given language of the deaf and 
should not be denied them. However we 
would not take away the speech and lip 
reading from those who can master one 
or both of these arts and would urge 
they be taught all the speech and lip 
reading they can absorb. However when 
a child nears the end of his grade school 
years and is unable to speak so hearing 
people can understand him he should be 
taught the correct manual language be- 
fore leaving school. We would urge the 
use of speech with the signs and spelling 
for good syntax. 

Our observation has been that, with 
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the exception of a very few, the totally 
deaf children graduating from our 
strictly oral school do not have under- 
standable speech and are unable to fit 
in socially with the hearing people. 
They then automatically begin learning 
the sign language from their friends 
making up many of their own signs and 
thus use poor English and sloppy signs. 
Why not give them the true beautiful 
signs before they leave our schools? 

We also feel that our children would 
have received more knowledge of the 3 
“R’s” if both methods could have been 
used in the class room and less time on 
speech that couldn’t be absorbed and 
thus didn’t come out understandable. 
Many of our congenitally deaf children 
have come out of our oral school very 
unhappy and frustrated, fitting in 
neither with the hearing nor the deaf 
people. We parents began to see that 
our children after graduation from oral 
schools were talking more and more by 
the use of signs, which was like a for- 
eign language to us and we were left 
out of all social conversation when their 
deaf friends were with them. After a 
few years we decided to do something 
about learning the manual language cor- 
rectly as our children were all using it 
now. 

It all came about at the wedding of 
one of the young ladies (deaf) of our 
group. She had attended a state school 
after graduating from our oral day 
school. Many of her deaf friends from 
both schools attended the wedding and 
her mother decided to have the cere- 
mony interpreted in the sign language 
for the benefit of her many deaf friends. 
It was beautifully done by one of her 
ex-teachers. The expression on the hap- 
py radiant faces of all these deaf people 
as they followed the interpreter was a 
sight we won’t soon forget. After the 
weddine a number of parents of these 
older deaf young people congregated in 
a corner of the reception room and or- 
ganized a parents signing club. That 
was August 9, 1949 and since then the 
class of from twelve to twenty members 
has met one evening every week at the 
various homes of the members. We have 
been very fortunate in having the Rev. 
Willis A. Ethridge, Pastor of the Chris- 
tian Deaf Fellowship Church, as our 
teacher. 

The consensus of the class as a whole 
is that we regret that we did not see 
earlier in our lives and the lives of our 
children the need for the combined sys- 
tem in educating the deaf. 

We might add that our class has not 
been all work. We have combined pleas- 


ure with our work. One of the members 
has a movie projector and shows travel, 
educational and sometimes comic films 
after each class session. During the ab- 
sence of our instructor, The Rev. Eth- 
ridge, this past winter we had the good 
fortune of having the Rev. Stallings, 
Sunt. of the National Group of the Chris- 
tian Deaf Fellowship, and his good wife 
with us. Rev. Stallings not only taught 
the regular class lesson but brought us 
some most inspiring-messages from his 
work with the deaf. The hostesses in 
whose home we meet always serves re- 
freshments at the close of the evening, 
making these classes one we never want 
to miss. 

Following are statements by various 
members of the class: 

“TI want the sign language because I 
have a deaf son and many deaf friends, 
who need contact with hearing people 
and perhaps I can do something to make 
them happier.” 

“TI wanted the sign language class so 
that I might better converse with my 
deaf children who use the sign language. 
In that way we can be more certain of 
understanding each other. I believe the 
sign language is the natural language of 
ihe deaf.” 

“Through the sign language com- 
panionship is more satisfactory with the 
deaf. It will help me to understand the 
deaf better for we are in contact with 
them all the time. I expect that this class 
will bring greater happiness to all our 
family now that we have a means of un- 
derstanding each other. I wanted sign 
language class so I could learn to talk 
to my deaf son. He has little speech 
and although he attended an oral school 
for the deaf it was very unsatisfactory 
trying to communicate with him. My 
deaf son asked for the sign language so 
we began a class with the help of a 
friend who was teaching the deaf.” 

“The reasons I have been enthusias- 
tic about learning the sign language are 
several: First, I have a deaf son and a 
daughter-in-law who are unable to con- 
verse with me in a satisfactory manner 
except by writing or signs. Second, af- 
ter years of experience associating with 
deaf children trying to learn to express 
their thoughts and feelings only by 
learning speech, I have become thor- 
oughly convinced that only by means of 
the sign language can a deaf person be 
happy and contented. Further, even we 
who are hearing use signs to a degree 
in expressing ourselves. I am convinced 
it aids a deaf person in all walks of 
life.” 

“TI have been making very good use 
of my yet limited knowledge of the sign 
language in the business world. Many 
deaf people come to my window at the 
Post Office and I have found the use of 
signs very helpful, as it speeds up our 
transactions. They are always so happy 
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when they find I can sign to them and 
always come back to my window to be 
served. This has been a great pleasure 
to me to bring just a little happiness to 
these deaf people and make them feel at 
ease in a place that should be able to 
render them service. 


Why We Wanted To 
Learn The Signs 


1. I think most of us will admit that 
our first desire in learning the sign 
language was the selfish one of being 
able to talk to our own deaf children 
with more certain understanding. 

2. Also to be able to talk to and to 
understand other deaf people with whom 
we came in contact through our children. 
We had found it most difficult to under- 
stand the speech of the congenitally deaf. 

3. We hoped to do away with the 
guesswork of lip reading and oral meth- 
ods. We felt that lip reading was about 
50% guesswork but if supplemented 
with a few true signs and finger spell- 
ing this could be avoided. 

4. We hope to bring some happiness 
to the deaf by being able to talk in their 
natural language. 

5. We have found that it is impossible 
to read speech from the lips at a dis- 
tance such as social gatherings, church 
or programs. 

6. We wanted to learn the signs and 
use them whenever we meet deaf people 
without embarrassment and thus break 
down the propaganda that “talking with 
the hands is a sin and a shame.” Since 
God has closed their ears why should we 
try to take away the use of their hands? 
We would not take away glasses from a 
child that needs them or crutches from 
the crippled. 


*% * *% 


In commenting on the above paper. 
Rev. Ethridge wrote the following: 

“T might add as instructor of the class 
and pastor of the children of these par- 
ents that all the children are mature and 
today earning their living. These are 
not retarded, but average, and several 
well above average in understanding. 
It is my sincere conviction through 
working with and living among the deaf 
that those who are trained in the com- 
bined system schools lead much happier 
lives and.are not as liable to become the 
victims of the utter frustration that is 
natural with those who realize they are 
not being understood. 

“The parents who prepared this paper 
were rabid oralists until they saw the 
products of such lopsided schools. They 
learned the hard way but have done all 
within their power to remedy their error. 
It is their hope that through this paper 
some parent might come to a better un- 
derstanding of the needs of the deaf and 
thus save themselves and their children 
the heartaches which they have en- 
dured.” 
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It is always interesting to know what 
today’s generation of college students 
desires to write in terms of poetry. What 
thoughts come to mind, during those 
nights of study and contemplation, when 
Time and Uncertainty seem to stretch 
endlessly on? How do they manage to 
sustain an indidivual, philosophic out- 
look on life when literally beseiged and 
bombarded by the various “isms” and 
“truth debunkers” which they encounter 
in their required readings? And, final- 


ly, how do they compare in taste and 


expression with the poets of past and 
present times ? 

We have decided to turn “The Silent 
Lyre” over to a number of youthful stu- 
dent-poets of Gallaudet College (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) in the belief that many of 
us will undoubtedly draw new ideas and 
inspiration therefrom. 


Pipe Dreams 
I like to smoke a pipe... 
And watch the smoke 
curl up . 
Forming ethereal images 
That dance upon a stage of light. 
Then vanish in the wings of darkness. 
I like to smoke a pipe... 
And watch the people 
promenading .. . 
Harlequins 
That strut upon the stage of life, 
Then vanish in the aisles of memory. 
DonaLp O, PETERSON 


| Watched a Robin Build Her Nest 


! watched a robin build her nest, 
All day she worked without a rest — 
Brought forth a choice twig at a time, 
Placing each one in neat combine. 
With soft feather from her vest, 
She lined the bottom of the nest; 
Then at last her work was done, 
She perched, facing the evening sun. 
When she raised her head and sang, 
Sweet music from her proud breast 
rang 

The truest song a bird could sing, 
To that perfect day of Spring. 

ALBERT J. BEVARD 


Tower of Babel 
steel meeting steel . 
soaring through the air . 
a man’s masterpiece .. . 
but another tower of Babel? 


gray sky tinted... 
with orangish-red smoke .. . 
an artist's oil-painted vision . . 
or another tower of Babel? 


sun perching for awhile . 
atop the silver skeleton . . 
@ poet's inspiration... 
is this another tower of Babel? 


white sign with black print . . 
hanging upon the earth, * 
an optimist $s writing .. . 
reads: The United Nations. 
BERNARD N. BRAGG 


None Goes His Way Alone 
(To a Friend) 

As I was walking down a lonely road of long ago 
I often thought and wondered, “Oh, Lord where leadst me so?” 
(I knew not where to follow and I knew not where to lead, 
And each battlefield was weary and the soldiers left to bleed.) 
And blindly taking fate in hand I went I knew not where 
To some unknown illusions as providence led me there: 
(Though I knew not where to follow and I knew not where to lead, 
And each battlefield was weary and the soldiers left to bleed.) 


They said that every rainbow was a sign of life anew: 

They said that every setting sun would rise upon the blue, 
(But I knew not where to follow and I knew not where to lead, 
And each battlefield was weary and the soldiers left to bleed.) 
“Be brave, my son,” the master said, “Be up and on the go!” 
So I chose my course to follow by the side of friend and foe: 
(Still I knew not where to follow and I knew not where to lead, 
And each battlefield was weary and the soldiers left to bleed.) 


“Lead, kindly light,” I called again and he led me unto you, 
The one he chose to be my guide and show the way anew. 
Now you are the inspiration of each and all my dreams; 

You are my golden sunshine that makes life what it seems. 
Now I know just where to follow and I know just where to lead, 
And no battlefield is weary and no soldiers left to bleed. 


WiLtarp J. MApsEN 
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IN THE 
DEAF WORLD 


Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 


Sermon of the onth 


By Wesley Lauritsen 


FINAL 


There is a God-given spark of good in 
everyone. 

The words in the text are from the 
pen of Judge Henry H. Curran, New 
York Court of Special Sessions, Re- 
tired. In a recent article the sagacious 
justice also quoted Confucius as say- 
ing “All men are born good.” 

In these troubled 
times we like these 
thoughts of Judge 
Curran. They help 
us to see good in 
our fellow men. 

We write these 
lines as we are 
rounding out thirty 
years of service with 
young people at 
The Minnesota School for the Deaf. 
They have been thirty full years and it 
has been a rare privilege to see young 
deaf children enter school unable to 
read, write, speak, or use signs and 
watch them develop into fine, intelli- 
gent, God-fearing young men and wom- 
en. In each one we have seen some 
sood. There were now and then a few 
who were known as “trouble makers.” 
We have never been hasty in agreeing 
that this was the right terminology. 

All children may not have been born 
equal, but they were born good, though 
some may have had less physique, less 
power of will than others, but none of 
them were downright bad. The trouble 
came later in environment — the home, 
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the neighborhood, the school. Instead 
of thinking about juvenile delinquency, 
it might be well to think about parental 
delinquency, adult delinquency. Are we 
as adults, as parents, as teachers, and 
church workers doing our part by set- 
ting a good example as Christ would 
have us? 

As my hair grows grayer and thin- 
ner, | become more tolerant. The other 
fellow’s point of view becomes clearer 
to me. But for the grace of God I might 
have been this other fellow who is down 
and out, this fellow who is behind the 
bars. Never give up looking for a spark 
of good in the other fellow. It is there. 
It is up to us to find it; to fire it. 

When we are tempted to render judg- 
ment we may find help in Christ’s words 
as found in the eighth chapter of St. 
John, seventh verse: He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her. 

And finally we will live a happier 
life if we can adopt Will Rogers’ phil- 


osophy: I never met a man I didn’t 
like! 
Two ministers were asked to write 


the July Sermon of the Month, but pres- 
sure of work kept them from doing it. 
Hene2 the Church Editor sat down at 
his typewriter at the midnight deadline 
and acted as “pinch hitter” to fill the 
page. We are glad to get some of these 
thoughts on paper and hope that you, 
dear reader, in whom we know there is 
much good, find them helpful. 


All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia 


This well-known institution has long 
been known as the “House of Prayer 
for the Deaf.” It was built on its pres- 
ent site in 1912, but previously had oc- 
cupied a building at Franklin and Green 
Streets. All Souls’ Church was founded 
in 1876 as “All Souls’ Mission for the 
Deaf,” by the Rev. Henry Winter Syle, 
the first deaf man ordained to the min- 
istry. 

In the hallway of All Souls’ Church, 
on North 16th Street between Alleghany 
Avenue and Westmoreland Street, the 
visitor sees memorial tablets on the 
wall, in memory of the Rev. Mr. Syle; 
of the Rev. C. Orvis Dantzer, who built 
the present edifice; of Dr. A. L. Crouter, 
who aided Dr. Dantzer with his influ- 
ence as an eminent educator of the deaf ; 
and of the Rev. Henry J. Pulver, who 
was pastor of All Souls’ Church from 
1932 to 1947. This latest tablet, of solid 
bronze, was aflixed and dedicated on 
April 20 of this year, at a service at- 
tended by a large number of deaf from 
Philadelphia and neighboring cities. 

All Souls’ Church is at the present 
time the largest of the several churches 
that have been erected in the United 
States for the exclusive use of the deaf, 
and it probably has the largest congre- 
gation. The .Philadelphia deaf are a 
church-going crowd, from several gen- 
erations of parochial activities. The 
clergy of All Souls’ are appointed and 
supported by the Episcopal Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, but the maintenance ac- 
tivities are shouldered by the deaf, 
through a Vicar’s Council of nine men 
elected annually by the congregation. 
There is a residence for the Vicar next 
door to the church, at 3226 North 16th 
Street. The two buildings are held in 
trust for the deaf by the Church Foun- 
dation of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 
The interior accommodations are spaci- 
ous; the church has pews for the com- 
fortable seating of 300 persons; a 
smaller chapel will accommodate 60 per- 
sons; and there are 200 seats in the 
auditorium on the second floor. The 
auditorium has a stage and a kitchen 
which make its use popular not only 
with the church societies but also with 
outside organizations. There is also an 
office for the Vicar, a room for the Sew- 
ing Circle, and a three-room apartment 
for the sexton, on the first floor; and 
a play-room of ample proportions in 
the basement of the church building. 

Rev. GuitBert C. BRADDOCK 


Left,, Choir of All Souls’ Church for the 
Deaf, Philadelphia, in Easter service. 


Church news and pictures should be 
sent to Wesley Lauritsen, Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Copy should be typewritten and double 
spaced. 
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Pulver Memorial Tablet after unveiling in Assembly Hall, All Souls' Church for the Deaf, 


Philadelphia. Left to right: 


Elmer Mock, senior warden, All Souls’ Church; Mrs. Henry J. Pulver, Sr.; 
Edwin C. Ritchie, representing the deaf of Pennsylvania. 


dock; 


vicar; 


Warren Holmes, president of Clerc Literary Association; 


Rey. G. C. Brad- 


The Pulver Memorial Plaque 


On Sunday, April 20, 1952, a bronze 
memorial tablet was unveiled in the 
Assembly Hall of All Souls’ Church for 
the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa., in honor 
of the late Rev. Henry J. Pulver, who 
was Vicar of All Souls’ from 193 32 to 
1947. The ceremonies were held at 
4:30 p.m., after a Memorial Service in 
the church. A crowd of nearly 150 per- 
sons was on hand, some from Reading, 


Lebanon, and other neighboring cities. 
Edwin Ritchie of West Reading de- 


livered the eulogy, and Mrs. Ollie Rol- 
lings Pulver of Philadelphia, widow of 
the deceased clergyman, pulled the 
cord which unveiled the tablet. Other 
relatives present were a niece from Vir- 
ginia, a daughter, Miss Nancy Pulver, 
and Mr. and Mrs. George Pulver, the 
younger son and his wife, Rev. Mr. 
Pulver’ s older son, Sergeant Jerry Pul- 
ver, is with the U. S. forces. in France, 
and sent his regrets at not being able 
to attend the memorial gathering. The 
dedicatory and other prayers were said 
by the Rev. G. C. Braddock, Vicar of 
All Souls’ Church. The tablet was pre- 
sented to the church by the Clere Liter- 
ary Association of Philadelphia, which 
undertook the project of collecting sub- 
scriptions for this memorial among the 
many friends of Rev. Mr. Pulver. 
Henry Jeremiah Pulver, fifth Vicar of 
All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, was a 
native of Saratoga Springs, N.Y. He lost 
his hearing from scarlet fever at the 
age of ten. His education was supplied 
by the public schools, the School for 
the Deaf at Malone, and Gallaudet Col- 
lege. He was a special student at Gal- 
laudet, entering in 1913 and graduating 
in 1917 with the degree of B.A. He re- 
ceived his M.A. from Gallaudet in 1920. 
In 1918-19 he taught at the Alabama 
School for the Deaf, and took up studies 
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for the Episcopal ministry at Phila- 
delphia Divinity School in September 
1919, under the direction of Rev. C. 
Orvis Dantzer. He was ordained a Dea- 
con of the church in 1921 by Bishop 
Garland of Pennsylvania. Completing 
his studies in the Theological Seminary 
at Alexandria, Va., he was elevated to 
the Priesthood, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity; at that time he 
was in active service in the Washington 
and Virginia missions to the deaf. His 
subsequent career was sketched thus by 
Mr. Ritchie in his address: 


“The Rev. Henry J. Pulver served the 
deaf in the Diocese of Washington, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia; later in the 
Dioceses of Bethlehem, Harrisburg, 
Erie and Pittsbureh; and for 16 years 
and until his death, he served All Souls’ 
Church and the missions in Delaware 
and New Jersey. All told he devoted 
31 years of his entire life to our spir- 
itual development. 


“He ministered to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, many of whom were not 
even connected with his congregation 
during the trying times of depression 
days. “Although he was an official of the 
church, he Baed his office as a servant 
and a brother ... His salary was hardly 
paid in money but rather in happiness. 
In poverty or difficulties he felt his re- 
ward was to come largely in the affec- 
tion of his people and in the conscious- 
ness of a fellowship with his Master .. 
We are placing a plaque in this beauti- 
ful edifice to the memory of Henry J. 
Pulver in the hope that it will forever 
be a reminder to us of his exemplary 
life and urge us all to carry on to the 
best of our ability his lifework — the 
spiritual uplift of those who cannot 
hear.” 


BOB OTTEN 


Bob Otten is well known around 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. He is an 
enthusiastic lover of sports, especially 
of baseball. He has attended practically 
every home game played by the local 
team for many years. Today through 
the courtesy of the ball club, he and his 
wife are both admitted free to all home 
games. 

Otten was born in Sedalia, Missouri, 
and naturally he has that “show me” at- 
titude of which Missourians are famous. 
He attended the public schools in his 
home town and the Louisberry Private 
School in Chicago. 

When Otten came to Sioux Falls 
the early part of the twentieth century, 
it was not a very big town. Indians lived 
along the banks of the Little Sioux River 


which passed through the city. Otten 
saw many changes as the years rolled 


by and has numerous tales to tell any- 
one who will “lend” him their ears. 

By trade, Otten is a linoleum layer. 
In this occupation he has earned his 
daily bread for the last forty-five years. 
The former Gwendolyn Robinson of 
Georgia is his wife. They have no chil- 
dren. 


It would not be proper for us to close 
this article without saying a few words 
about Otten’s mother. She is a grand 
old lady who takes great pride in the 
welfare of her son. She, no doubt, has 
influenced him greatly and kept him on 
the right roads of life. Good mothers 
eo a long way in molding valuable 
essentials into their children. Otten, as 
most of us, will forever be indebted to 
our mothers for the parts they played in 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 2532 
Jackson Street, Long Beach 10, California 


Assistant News Editors are: 
Miss Mary A. Sladek, 3249 East 15th Street, 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 
Eastern States: Miss Muriel A. Dvorak, 
160 W. 73rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Central States: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
Wheatridge P.O. Box 18, Denver, Colo. 
Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 
Information about births deaths, marriages, 
an engagements should be mailed to the 
itor, 


DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
25TH OF EACH MONTH. 


MISSOURI... 


Our new reporter for Missouri, is 
Miss Georgetta Graybill, who is taking 
the place of Harriett Booth, now Mrs. 
Herbert Votaw, of Denver, Colorado. 
All news from Missouri should be sent 
to Miss Graybill at 3641 Holmes Street, 
Kansas City 3, Missouri. 

April and May found several of the 
deaf in Kansas City hospitals. Mrs. Em- 
ma Judge and Mrs. Charles Arnett were 
at the University of Kansas Hospital: 
Mrs. Carl Wear underwent an operation 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, and Miss Sue 
Meyers had a tonsilectomy at St. Mary’s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Vincent, Mr. 
and Mrs. Milan Butler, and Betty Weber 
motored to Dallas, Texas. to attend the 
Thirty-fifth Frat Anniversary Banquet 
on April 19. 

Mrs. Mary Belle Coll and Fred Mur- 
phy attended the Missouri Association 
of the Deaf business meeting in Colum- 
bia, Missouri, on April 19. They report 
that Mr. Grover C. Farquhar of Ful- 
ton, is recovering from an operation. 
He had suffered a severe attack during 
this business meeting. 

Mrs. Phyllis McGlynn, of Hutchin- 
son, Kans., visited Kansas City on April 
19th and again on May 3rd. Between 
these dates, she went to Shreveport, La.., 
to visit her sister, Mrs. Joyce McDon- 
ald. While in Kansas City, Phyllis was 
the euest of Dorothy Meyer, LeeOda 
Flashpohler and Erlene Graybill in their 
apartment. 

Louis DeMaria, of New York, spent 
some time in Kansas City before join- 
ing his wife in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
June 4. 

On April 27th. Peggy Stack and La- 
verna Randall were hostesses at a baby 
shower in honor of Mrs. Alberta Mer- 
ritt in Peggy’s apartment in Olathe, 
Kans. 


A baby shower for Mrs. Catherine 
Krpan was held in LeeOda Flashpohler’s 
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apartment, with Mrs. Wava Hambel, 
Mrs. Dorothy Hyde, Dorothy Meyer and 
LeeOda as hostesses. 

The Heart of America Club for the 
Deaf remodeled and painted their club 
rooms before the Sixth Annual Indi- 
vidual Bowling Tournament which was 
held May 17th. 

On May 10, a big formal dance was 
planned by Hugh Stack at the Kansas 
City Club for the Deaf. Visitors at the 
dance were Fred Schumaker, Don John- 
son, Robert Moon and Helen Teufel, of 
Sedalia, Mo.; Dick Phelan of St. Louis 
and some friends from the H.A.C.D. 

Mrs. Icel Lee Wimmer and Mr. James 
Stokes were married on May 10 with 
Mrs. Gloria Morris as Matron of Honor. 

While fishing in Weatherby Lake May 
11, Pat McPherson caught a four pound 
large-mouth bass. 

Milan Butler went to Tulsa, Okla., on 
May 4 to attend the bowling tournament 
sponsored by the Tulsa Club for the 
Deaf. 

On May 16th, Doris Shanks, of Osage 
City, Mo., became engaged to William 
Doonan, of Wichita, Kans. When is the 
wedding, Doris? 

CALIFORNIA .. . 

Others journeying eastward are the 
Faye M. Palmers of Los Angeles, who 
left early in May for several weeks at 
the old homestead in Arkansas with 
plans to visit numerous friends en route. 
The trip was made in the new blue 
Dodge the Palmers acquired not long 
ago. 

Don Glidden of Alameda, who suffer- 
ed a heart attack before Christmas and 
spent more than three weeks in a hos- 
pital, is up and around again. He has 
been able to attend several social gather- 
ings looking very fit. But one thing is 
missing; his pipe, which is virtually a 
trademark with him. Seems that his ill- 
ness forced him to give up smoking. 

Southern Californians are indeed very 
sorry to bid goodbye to Camille Beale, 
who leaves Los Angeles the middle of 
ee for a year’s sojourn in New York 
sty. 

The wedding of Betty Taylor, San 
Diego, and Robert McBirnie took place 
May 11 at the Los Angeles Baptist 
Church for the Deaf, with a reception 
at the home of Robert’s parents immedi- 
ately following the ceremony. Guests 
from San Diego included the Vincent 
Nietzies, the Clayton Pringles, the Wm. 
Harold Lloyds, and Earl Hinton. All 


good wishes are extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. McBirnie, who are making their 
home in Los Angeles. 

Mary Sladek paid a visit to Geraldine 
Fail the other day and found her busily 
planting additional flowers in the spa- 
cious back yard. Reason for all the en- 
ergy was that Jerry was the delighted re- 
cipient of a large garden umbrella and 
table from John and Johnny Jr. on 
Mother’s Day and now, with the chairs 
and lawn swing making the yard quite 
attractive, Jerry spends most of her time 
adding to the beauty of the setting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Reneau and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bell Barbour, all of San Fran- 
cisco, spent the Memorial Day weekend 
in Eureka, sightseeing and camping out 
under the stars amongst the tall Cali- 
fornia Redwoods that make the northern 
part of the state a veritable paradise. 

A gathering of some note and also the 
first of what may be an annual event, 
took place the afternoon of Sunday, May 
18, when former Texans gathered at 
Long Beach’s Town Hall for a gay “Tex- 
as Reunion” and partook of a generous 
pot-luck dinner whilst queries of “Do 
you remember when .. .” flew back and 
forth between young and old who now 
live in Southern California, but whose 
hearts are still “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas.” Ellen and Virgil Grimes plan- 
ned the reunion with the help of Geral- 
dine Fail and Cora Park. Other Texans 
noted were the Fred Guyers, Jay Griders, 
Homer Moulders. Joe M. Park, Walter 
Boges, Cecil Batons, Morrisons, Drew 
Read, Earl Harmonsons, Bob Browns, 
Curtis Pasleys, Harvey Welchs, and 
others too numerous to record here. 

Los Angeles’ white haired little lady, 
Grace Noah, was feted at what was prob- 
ably the most wonderful birthday party 
of her life the afternoon of Sunday, May 
18, at the home of her daughter. Proud- 
ly, and with great dignity, Grace an- 
nounced to one and all that she was ex- 
actly 76 years young and the laughter, 
the gifts, and the general atmosphere of 
warm hearted congratulations, made the 
gathering one that Grace will never for- 
get. 
~ A Guild is being formed by those in- 
terested in the Home for the Aged Deaf 
in Los Angeles, though no name has yet 
been decided upon by members of the 
group. Purpose of the Guild will be to 
promote better understanding between 
the Home and those interested in the in- 
stitution. A meeting was held at the 
Home of the Aged Deaf on May 1, at 
which dinner was served by the Commit- 
tee in charge of raising funds for a new 
deep freeze. An election of officers fol- 
lowed and those elected were: Anne Nel- 
son, pres.; Lucy Sigman, vice-pres.; 
Esther Egger, sec’y.; Ethel Himmel- 
schein, treasurer. On the Board of Trus- 
tees are Willa Dudley, Florence Still- 

(continued on page 16) 
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Andersons of Kansas 
In 58th Anniversary 


By William J. Marra 


On March 11, 1952, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Walfrid: Anderson of Chanute, Kansas, 
celebrated fifty-eight years of marriage. 
The Andersons lead a quiet life and are 
popular with the residents of Chanute. 
Last year they received messages from 
Governor Edward F. Arn of Kansas, 
U. S. Senator Andrew Schoeppel, and 
other prominent persons in Kansas as 
well as elsewhere congratulating them 
on their fifty-seventh wedding anniver- 
sary. 

Mr. Anderson was born October 12, 
1871, in Indiana. His wife, nee Jessie 
Louise Stephenson, was born December 
1, 1874 in De Soto, Kansas. Mr. Ander- 
son entered the Kansas School for the 
Deaf at the age of 11, Mrs. Anderson 
at 8. 

Mr. Anderson was graduated from 
the Kansas School in 1892. His class 
is one of the best classes the school has 
ever had. All his classmates had a good 
command of English, which was good 
enough to draw praise from the late 
Edward M. Gallaudet, president of Gal- 
laudet College. Unfortunately, none of 
them chose to enter the college in Wash- 
ington. Two of his classmates (Alfred 
L. Kent and Paul Mark) became instruc- 
tors in a school for the deaf. Another 
classmate, Mrs. Eva Berglund Seeley, 
was a brilliant correspondent for the 
New York Journal of the Deaf for many 
years. 

Mr. Anderson’s class (three boys and 
four girls) has an excellent record for 
longevity as none of his classmates died 
under the age of 73 years. Alfred L. 
Kent was 80 years old, Mrs. Stella Bod- 
ley Lorenz 78, and Paul Mark 73 when 
they died. The living 1892 graduates 
are Mrs. Mora Cotterman Miller, 81, 
of Lebo, Kansas; Mrs. Fannie Taylor 
Harshman, 81, of Los Angeles; G. Wal- 
frid Anderson, 80, of Chanute, and Mrs. 
Eva Berglund Seeley, 76, of Seattle. Mrs. 


The ''Victory'"’ sign by Mrs. G. Walfrid Anderson is answered with that for "'O.K." by 
her husband. On March I1, 1952, they observed their 58th wedding anniversary in 
their home in Chanute, Kansas. They were married on March II, 1894, at Stillwater, 


Indian Territory (Oklahoma). 


Harshman is the sister of Luther H. Tay- 
lor, a pitcher for the New York Giants 
of the National League from 1900 to 
1908. She and Mr. Harshman were feat- 
ured in the March, 1952, issue of THE 
SILENT WORKER. 


Upon graduation from the Kansas 
School Mr. Anderson returned home to 
White City. He discovered there were 
thirteen persons living in and near White 
City bearing the same name as his— 
Gust Anderson—so he changed his name 
from Gust W. Anderson to G. Walfrid 
Anderson so that he could receive mail 
intended for him without any confusion 
on the part of the postmaster in White 
City. 

The Andersons became acquainted at 
the Kansas School. In 1893 Mrs. An- 
derson’s parents moved to Stillwater, 
Indian Territory (Oklahoma). Mr. An- 


derson was still very much in love with 
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her and they finally got married on 
March 11, 1894, in Stillwater. 

The Andersons returned to Olathe, 
where they established a home in the 
neighborhood of the late Governor 
George H. Hodges, who was a sincere 
friend of the Kansas School for the Deaf. 
Mr. Anderson secured work as a prin- 
ter for newspapers in Olathe. In 1901 
Henry C. Hammond, then superinten- 
dent of the Kansas School, appointed 
Mr. Anderson instructor in printing. 
Several of Mr. Anderson’s pupils rose 
to success out in the world as printers. 
One of Mr. Anderson’s ‘star pupils was 
Frank Webb, who worked for many 
years for William Allen White at the 
Emporia Gazette in Emporia, Kansas. 
In 1944 he received a bequest of $1,000 
from the William Allen White estate for 
his long and faithful service with the 
Gazette. 

Relinquishing the teaching position 
at the Kansas School which he _ held 
from 1901 to 1916, Mr. Anderson mov- 
ed from Olathe to Wichita in 1916. In 
1919 he moved to Chanute, where he ob- 
tained employment in a wholesale gro- 
cery firm. 


Retired now, Mr. Anderson gives 
much time to gardening. His hobby is 
weaving rugs, which he sells to custo- 
mers in, Kansas, Colorado, and other 
neighboring states. 


The Andersons are parents of three 
children. A son, Gust Walfrid died at 
the age of 814 months. Another son, 
Festus Stephenson, died at the age of 29 
in 1932. A daughter, Mrs. Carl Holman, 


lives at Lakeview. Arkansas. 
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man and Roger Skinner. Annual dues 
will be $1 and all those interested in join- 
ing the Guild should contact the treas- 
urer, Mrs. Himmelschein. 


Mrs. Florian Caligiuri underwent 
minor surgery in Los Angeles May 23. 
Alls well at this writing and Doris is 
feeling fine, thank you! 

Honored on the occasion of their 10th 
wedding anniversary June 8 were Hubert 
and Jo Allen at the Torrance, Calif. 


home of Mr. and Mrs. Virl Massey. A 
huge crowd gathered on the back lawn 
of the Massey home to congratulate the 
couple and present them with a substan- 
tial gift of cash. Mrs. Avery Trapp serv- 
ed as chairman and was assisted by 
Messrs and Mesdames_ Stephenson, 
Kwitkie, H. Watt, E. Watt, Goodwin, L. 
Woodward, McClary, H. Smith, M. Dav- 
is, Love. Bagby, A. Johnson, Oswald, 
Pairet; Misses L. Williams, Spagne, 
Skehan, and Robert Swearingen. 

A gala housewarming was tendered 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Bush on Sunday, 


Che LO N G View 


By Elmer Long 


Deaf people everywhere have experi- 
enced many instances of embarrassment 
or misunderstanding arising out of the 
fact that they cannot hear. It is not un- 
common for them to get together on oc- 
casion and exchange their own personal 
stories of their own 
embarrassing mo- 
ments. Usually they 
are broadminded en- 
ough to see such 
happenings in a hu- 
morous light, and 
they take great 
pleasure in laugh- 
ing at their own 
discomfiture. Errors 
in lip-reading, the reactions of hearing 
people upon their first contact with the 
deaf—all these come in for their share 
of genuine laughter, tinged with a some- 
what fatalistic sense of irony. 

Nothing leaves us seething with such 
cold fury, however, as the downright 
stupidity, ignorance or prejudice of 
hearing people when we, the deaf. are 
the butt of their barbed witticisms or the 
victims of their prejudice. We burn with 
indignation, and rightly so, not because 
of the immediate injury done to us, but 
because we know that that particular 
type of person cannot, or will not, see 
us in our true light; and because we 
realize that such a hostile attitude is 
contagious and spreads to others who, 
under different circumstances, might de- 
velov a true understanding of the deaf. 

There is still a third tragedy that some- 
times befalls us, and we are truly grate- 
ful that it is the exception rather than 
the rule. It is a tragedy so monumental, 
so awe-inspiring, that we can only at- 
tribute it to some vengeful hand of fate; 
it leaves us, literally, without words. We 
can only contemplate the vision, and 
pray that we are never made its victim. 

While I have no way of knowing 
whether the following tale is true or 
false, I am sure that every deaf reader 
will recognize immediately that it is true 
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in essence—that is, it could easily have 
happened, and can easily happen again, 
to any deaf man or woman wherever he 
may be. 

“Saxe Commins remembers a racing 
meet at a country fair which was inter- 
rupted at the close of the fifth race by an 
official who carried a large megaphone 
and bellowed an announcement to the 
spectators. 


““Ladies and gentlemen,’ he began 
(the day of the loudspeaker had not yet 
dawned). ‘At exactly four o’clock our 
patrons are asked to observe two minutes 
of silence out of respect to the dead 
President of the United States, Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. At that hour his 
body will be lowered into its grave in 
Marion, Ohio. The audience is requested 
to bare heads when taps are blown from 
this stand and remain silent in prayer 
for two minutes. I thank you.’ 

“At the stroke of four a bugler began 
to blow the mournful dirge for the dead. 
Hats were removed everywhere. Grad- 
ually, however, all eyes were attracted 
by one giant of a man, near the centre 
of the crowd, who failed to remove his 
hat. It was a straw, encircled with a gay 
ribbon. He stood straight as a_ poker, 
with his arms folded across his breast. 

“Cries of ‘Take it off! Take it off! 
rose to a louder and louder pitch of an- 
ger as the man stood oblivious to the 
clamor. Someone near him hit him in 
the back. The hat flew off. The man 
fell. Instantly he was the center of a 
milling mob. 

“By the time the police rescued him he 
was a bloody mess, his clothes in tatters, 
his face a pulp. From deep in his throat 
came gutteral noises of pain, tortured 
but wordless. Then the crowd learned 
that, of all the thousands there, it was 
he alone who had faithfully observed 
the ritual of the two minutes of silence, 
for he was deaf and dumb.” 

(Reprinted from Try And Stop Me, by Ben- 


net Cerf, with the permission of the publishers, 
Simon & Schuster.) 


May 25, at their lovely home in Ingle- 
wood, Calif., a suburb of Los Angeles. 
Guests were treated to a delicious lunch- 
eon at 2 p.m. by Mrs. Wallace K. Gib- 
son and her committee composed of 
Lucy Sigman, Ellsworth Davis, Clarence 
Doane, Charles Dore, and Messrs and 
Mesdames Hubay, L. Dyer, Fea, Ger- 
ichs, Korach, Long, Luczak, M. Miller, 
Pokorak and Rosenkjar. The event pro- 
vided every one present with a good 
look-see at the beautiful home Frank 
and Evelyn purchased several years ago. 

Mrs. Kathleen Christensen’s home in 
Los Angeles was the setting for a lovely 
wedding reception following the mar- 
riage of her mother, Ollie Nissing, to 
Mr. Bernard Siegel the afternoon of Sun- 
day, June 1. Friends of the couple, both 
deaf and hearing, gathered there 
throughout the afternoon to shower OI- 
lie and Bernard with gifts and_ best 
wishes for their happiness. The Siegels 
will reside in Los Angeles. 

John Fail, Long Beach’s famed fish- 
erman, finally did it! Just as Jerry has 
long feared. Big John fell overboard in- 
to the vast Pacific during the midnight 
hours of May 12, and injured his left 
knee so badly he has been under treat- 
ment by his physician ever since. X-rays 
revealed severely torn ligaments from 
thigh to ankle and a badly damaged 
knee-cap. John, however, went right 
back to sea the next night and is still on 
the job as this is written the end of May. 
OHIO... 

Mr. and Mrs. Carmen Ludovico and 
their boy Charles, Mr. and Mrs. Holli- 
day, Misses Mary Fitts and Bernadette 
Gallagher came from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to attend the OWLS party given by Mrs. 
Marguerite Kau Smith at her abode on 
May 17, in Akron. They all attended the 
Akron Chapter of GCAA the next day 
at the Akron Club. 

Mrs. Leo Frater returned to Akron 
May 20, after spending six months with 
her daughter, Mrs. Tom Kline, in Jack- 
sonville, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Falcon and sons 
motored to Louisiana on their vacation 
May 24 to June 8. They took in the 
100th anniversary celebration at the 
Louisiana School. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Burdick moved 
into their new bungalow on May 9. They 
purchased the house some time ago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hoover of Wester- 
ville, Ohio, superintendent and matron 
of the Ohio Home for the Aged Deaf, 
were in Akron over the weekend of May 
10-11. They took in a dinner at the Club 
and attended the ASD program on the 
10th. On Mother’s Day, Mr. Hoover gave 
a talk at the Community Sunday School 
for the Deaf and Mrs. Hoover received 
a beautiful corsage of red roses from 
the group. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lankenau motor- 
ed to Indianapolis, Ind., to visit their 
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folks on Mother’s Day. 

A surprise birthday party was given 
for Jimmy Mullins at his home on April 
27. Attending the party were the chil- 
dren of the Robert Lankenaus, Kenneth 
Kresses, Melvin Cundys, Jack Falcons, 
and Edmond Abbotts. Jimmy is the 
adopted son of Richard and Rosemary 
Mullins. The parents of the children also 
attended the party and Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyd Hume, and Mr. and Mrs. Archer 
of Kent, Ohio, were also present. 

Mrs. Sam Stakeley, Mrs. Clinton Ens- 
worth, Mrs. Mina Burt, and _ several 
others motored to South Carolina to at- 
tend the wedding of Mrs. Stakeley’s 
niece during the week of May 11-17. 

Mr. and Mrs. Welton Stover, Lansing, 
Mich. have bought a large tract of land 
in a thickly wooded area of Upper 
Michigan and plan to build a summer 
cottage on the site this summer. The 
cottage will be a perfect setting for va- 
cations and hunting expeditions. The 
Stovers expect a visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Faulhaber following the Ohio 
Reunion. 

Miss Mabel Dowell of Lorain, Ohio, 
and Mrs. M. Dingham are making plans 
to attend the Ohio Reunion as is al- 
most everyone else hereabouts. 

Ohio friends learn that Mr. and Mrs. 
Howell Stottler, Monterey Park, Calif., 
are building an attractive addition to 
their already comfortable home out 
there. A large front room is being built 
onto the front of the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rolland Marshall are 
moving. Their new residence will be in 
Beatty, which is not too far from Spring- 
field. 

Our Ohio correspondent is Mrs. Lydia 
S. Abbott, 1464 Laffer Ave., Akron 5, 
Ohio. 


MARYLAND ... 

The Harry Kemps celebrated their 
48th wedding anniversary with a big 
party, April 25. Mr. Kemp is still go- 
ing to his doctor for treatment every 
Tuesday on a 46-year-old lee injury. 

The Klebergs went to Washington, 
D. C., April 26 to attend the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity dance at Gallaudet 
College. They were introduced by Dr. 
Elstad to a Mr. Holm of Denmark who 
is on a four months tour studying the 
U.S. method of educating the deaf. He 
was due to sail back to Denmark on May 
7. He’s superintendent of a school for 
the deaf in Denmark. 

Charles B. Terry of New York and 
Elizabeth Crafton of Staunton, Va., 
visited the Marcellus Klebergs unex- 
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pectedly on April 19 and drove them to 
Washington, where Terry was a week- 
end guest of Byron Baer. They attended 
a Spring Dance at the D. C. Club of the 
Deaf. The Klebergs took a bus back to 
Frederick, bringing with them Spencer 
Hoag for overnight. Charles Terry with 
Byron Baer and four New York ladies: 
Betty Goldwater, Raye Weinberger, 
Peggy Ann Garrick and Anna Bernstein 
dropped in on their way back to New 
York. 

Glenn Knode was this month’s chair- 
man of a social given by Rev. Berg’s 
congregation, assisted by Mrs. Knode, 
Marcellus Kleberg, and Robert Baylor 
of Hagerstown. About 206 attended. 
Games were played and _ refreshments 
were served. This event took place on 
May 10 at All Saint’s Episcopal Church. 

Uriah Shockley on May 5 suffered an 
attack of severe pains in his left side 
while working at the Frederick News- 
Post. He was sent home to bed and his 
doctor ordered him to stay home one 
week for complete rest. The result of 
an X-ray allayed the doctor’s fears of a 
kidney stone but he warned Mr. Shock- 
ley that he would be sent to the hospital 
in the event of another attack. 

Marcellus Kleberg gave notice on May 
8 that he would not return this Fall to 
teach printing at M.S.S.D. His graduat- 
ing pupils took the news quietly but the 
others showed distress. 

The girls’ New Era Club, led by Miss 
Elvira Wohlstrom, Miss Margaret Kent, 
Mrs. Margaret Yates, Mrs. Irene Stanley 
and Miss. Edith Fauth (all teachers) 
chartered a special bus to take them on 
May 1 to attend the two day Apple Blos- 
som Festival in Winchester, Va., where 
Nina “Honey Bear” Warren, favorite 
dauehter of Calif.’s Gov. Warren, was 
to. be crowned “Queen Shenandoah 
XXV.” 

This amusing story came to our ears 
recently. It seems that when “Flesh and 
Fury” was shown in Washington, D. C., 
and the picture’s star, Tony Curtis, was 
appearing in person at that theater. most 
of the older pupils of the Kendall School 
for the Deaf went en-masse to see the 
movie. After the picture ended, Curtis 
appeared onstage and talked to them in 
the sign language. One of the girls, 
bolder than the rest, went backstage to 
see him. He received her cordially and 
answered her barrage of questions as to 
how he learned the sign language. Be- 
fore she left, she asked for a kiss and he 
obliged with a most loverlike kiss and 
hug. She said she almost fainted! 

Margaret and Boyd Yates have ex- 
changed their yellow 1950 Mercury for 
a 1951 model in cool green with what 
they call a “mercomatic” drive. 


Mrs. Sarah Snyder entrained for 
Greenville, S. C., on April 30 to spend 
a month with her parents before the lat- 
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FIEORILAN A. CALIGIURI 


Caligiuri Wows ’Em 

Cali has done it again! Living up to 
his reputation as one of the best story- 
tellers of our times, Florian A. Caligiuri 
held more than 200 persons rooted to 
their seats for two hours the evening of 
March 22, when the Long Beach Club of 
the Deaf sponsored the second of a 
series of Literary Nights in the spacious 
downstairs auditorium at Town Hall. 
Those who witnessed Cali’s’ magnificent 
delivery of “And There Were None” in 
Long Beach last autumn, were lured 
back again to witness the telling of Max 
Ehrlich’s “The Big Eye.” Appearing for 
all the world like a sardonic Lugosi, 
Cali, complete in white tie and tux, re- 
duced his audience to literally biting 
their fingernails and gripping the edges 
of their seats during his rendition of the 
story, an awesome tale of a strange and 
sinister planet threatening to destroy the 
earth on Christmas Day, 1962. 

Cali’s brilliant delivery seemed to 
bring to life the various characters of the 
story and, just as it seemed certain that 
the earth was doomed to destruction, 
members of Jerry Fail’s “Long Beach 
Playmakers” troupe, bounded onto the 
stage and forced him into a chair while 
they depicted life as it might well be on 
another planet. 

When Cali made his final bow at the 
end of the narrative. the ovation he re- 
ceived did full justice to his ability as a 
showman. But a surprise was in store 
for that remarkable gentleman! Before 
he could make his exit, Jerry Fail ap- 
peared at his side and, beckoning Cali’s 
lovely wife, Doris, to the stage, Jerry 
presented the two with life time mem- 
berships in the Long Beach Club. The 
presentation, unprecedented to date, was 
that organization’s way of expressing 
appreciation of the Caligiuri’s unfailing 
efforts upon the Club’s behalf. 

; —Jerry FAIL 
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Here are Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Votaw, 
of Wheatridge, Colorado, who were mar- 
ried on April 19 in Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. 
Votaw is the former Harriett Booth, well 
known as Assistant News Editor of THE 
SILENT WORKER for the Central States. 
Following the wedding ceremony, the 
Votaws took a two weeks’ wedding trip 
through the South, stopping at Baton 
Rouge, La., for a short visit with the Luther 
Stacks, and returning to Denver, of which 
Wheatridge is a suburb, by way of Gal- 
veston, Fort Worth, and Colorado Springs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Votaw will soon move into a 
home of their own, which he is building. 


SWinging ... 
(continued from page 17) 


ter move to Tulsa, Okla., where Sarah’s 
father will resume his church duties as 
pastor. 

Dorothy Camilla McVernon, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James A. McVernon, 
was married to Henry J. Boetlcher, Jr., 
2nd Lt., U.S.A., on May 17 in Memorial 
Chapel at Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C. Mr. McVer- 
non was Maryland School’s former boys’ 
supervisor, who resigned after seventeen 
years of continuous service. 

Alton Boyer purchased a new °52 
Ford. It is two-tone blue. L. B. Brush- 
wood recently bought a 50 Plymouth. It 
is a two-door, grey Cambridge model. 

We got a letter from Mrs. Fred Gries, 
nee Helen Skinner, who wrote that they 
have just purchased a new house which 
will be ready for occupancy June 30, at 
Lakewood Mutual Park, Long Beach, 
California. 

Joe Gelmini is the happy owner of a 
°D2 Pontiac. The new car is a two-tone 
grey and features the popular hydra- 
matic transmission. Mr. and Mrs. Heinz 
Bompke have also bought a new car, a 


°52 Buick. 

Members of the Silent Oriole Club 
were entertained May 31 with a reading 
given by August Wriede which proved 
most interesting. The event was planned 
by Herman Schwartz, chairman. 
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June 29 has been selected as the date 
for the picnic of the Western Maryland 
Deaf. The event takes place at Conoco- 
cheague Park, west of Hagerstown on U. 
S. Route 40 and a goodly turn-out is 
expected. 


MONTANA ... 

Stuart O’Hahan is employed in Helena 
as a painter and has been attending our 
club meetings. 

The Butte-Anaconda Club held _ its 
fourth year banquet at Meaderville May 
3. Seven people from Missoula and 
Butte were guests, besides the members 
of the Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Altop took their Olds 
for a ride to Helena May 10, where they 
attended the Helena Club party. 

Mrs. Vicky Catron is now with her 
husband, Bob, in Anchorage, Alaska. 
They like the climate and surroundings 
there very much. Vicky sends her deaf 
friends in Montana her greetings. 

Walter and Fulton Herbold are busily 
seeding wheat and summer-fallowing at 
their wheat ranch near Hingham. We 
wish them good luck with their crop this 
year. 

Mervin Garretson will take his grad- 
uate work at University of Wyoming at 
Laramie this summer. 


KENTUCKY ... 

Carolyn Marshall was hostess at a 
kitchen shower honoring Betty Johnson, 
bride-elect of Robert Kolb, on April 28, 
at the home of her parents. Twelve 
young ladies were present to shower the 
bride with useful items. 

The Claude Hoffmeyers were hosts at 
a dinner on Monday evening, April 29. 
Guests included the Joe Balasas, the 
Earl Elkinses, Mary Kannapell and Vir- 
ginia Ward. 

A large crowd gathered at the home of 
the Charles Kings in Albany, Ky., the 
week-end of May 10-11 to honor Charles 
on his birthday. Guests included Ernest 
Sherrow of Lexington, Ky., Mr. and Mrs. 
Winfred McChord and boys of Coving- 
ton, Ky., Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Marshall, 
and Carolyn, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Balasa, 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Hoffmeyer and 
Claude, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Earl Elkins 
and children, all of Danville. The men- 
folks went fishing but had no luck. 

Joe and Mary Balasa, Claude and 
Kathleen Hoffmeyer and Claude, Jr., 
Terry and Mary Johnson, Bruce John- 
son, Pauline Wilkerson, Basil Wilker- 
son, Mary Kannapell, Virginia Ward, 
Earl and Gertie Elkins and children went 
on a fishing trip together on May 4. The 
fish weren’t biting but there was plenty 
of fried chicken cooked over an open 
fire to satisfy the hungry fishermen. 

The Danville Ladies Auxiliary held 
an initiation at Spoonamore Hall on 
May 17. Nine new members were initi- 
ated and provided plenty of entertain- 
ment for the others. Out of town visi- 


tors for the event were Mrs. Ernest 
Brewer of Lexington, Ky., Mrs. Grace 
Webb of Allen, Ky., and Mrs. Winfred 
McChord of Covington. 

Barbara Johnson and Virginia Ward 
were co-hostesses at a shower honoring 
Barbara’s twin sister, Betty, on May 19 
at Virginia’s apartment. Guests included 
Mary Balasa, Mary Woolslayer, Mary 
Kannapell, Mary Kennedy, Margaret 
Marshall, Maybelle Ewing, Virgie Pear- 
son, Mary Johnson, Nancy Barksdale, 
Beulah Hester, Clyde Reynolds, Jean 
Brewsaugh, Gertie Elkins. Pauline Wil- 
kerson, Sara Wilder, Kathleen Hoff- 
meyer, Glenda Doom, the hostesses and 
the honoree. 

Mrs. Mildred Middleton is recupera- 
ting rapidly after submitting to a major 
operation at the Ephraim McDowell 
Hospital on May 23. 

The Russell Burkes have purchased 
a brand new ’52 Pontiac, while Cole- 
man Lewis chose a °52 Plymouth. 

Mrs. Frank White of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was the guest of friends in Dan- 
ville recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Cantwell and EI- 
la Mae of Florence, Ky., were the guests 
of the James Hesters the week-end of 
May 10-11. 

Alonzo McIntosh and Ruth Keck are 
engaged to be married during the com- 
ing summer. Alonzo holds down a 
steady position with the Andrew Jergens 
Co. in northern Kentucky. 

Mrs. Vance Clipp of New Albany was 
the house guest of Mrs. May Patterson 
in late April and enjoyed a_ pleasant 
evening among friends at the Cincinnati 
Silent Club during her stay. Mr. Clipp 
is still working at the Times-Star. 

Bennie Engle of Avawam was _ the 
guest of friends here during April also 
and he, too, dropped in for a visit at the 
Silent Club. 

A number of Danvillians were guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles King at the 


King farm near Wolf Creek Dam for an 


COME 


to the fifteenth Triennial 


CONVENTION 


Missouri Association of the Deaf 


Place: COLUMBIA, MO. 
Date: AUG. 29 — SEPT. I, 1952 
Headquarters: TIGER HOTEL 


For reservations, write direct to the 
hotel. 
Dewey Coats, General Chairman, 300 
W. 5th, Fulton, Mo. 


For information, write to G. 
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all-day outing during May. Charles 
keeps a goodly supply of hickory-cured 
ham on hand and it is a foregone con- 
clusion that everyone enjoyed a wonder- 
ful time. 

Uncle Pat Hilliard, known as _ the 
Sage of Nashville, has been chosen to 
represent the Typographical Union of 
his section in the 100th Convention of 
its members in Cincinnati this summer. 
Uncle Pat loves to travel and, as a con- 
vention goer, he takes the cake. 

Kentucky news should be sent to Mrs. 
Gertrude Elkins, 509 High Street, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 

NEW YORK... 

Charles B. Terry made his monthly 
trip to Gallaudet Home on May 3. On 
this trip he was accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Nesgood, Miss Klaus and Peggy 
Ann Garrick. 

The Golden Tornadoes Dramatic Club 
presented, on April 12, a play called “7 
Keys to Maplecrest” at the Y.M.C.A. 
in Brooklyn. A large crowd attended. 
It was a good show and an amusing one. 

The Jewish Society for the Deaf dedi- 
cated their new facilities at 121 West 
85th St. on April 27. Simon E. Osser- 
man, president of the society, presided 
at the new community and _ recreation 
center, 

After the dawn communion service on 
Easter at St. Matthew’s, which was con- 
ducted by Rev. Krauss, the Walther 
League served breakfast in the Parish 
Hall. 

Miss Katherine Christgau was hit by 
a car, driven by a youth, on her way to 
Good Friday Service at St. Matthew’s. 
She suffered a slight skull fracture and 
bruises on her left leg. Miss Christgau 
is now recuperating at home. 

A bachelor party was held for An- 
thony Milner at the Long Island Club- 
room. Tony expects to utter the fatal 
words in May. A purse of $30 was col- 
lected to ease the departure from bache- 
lorhood. Tony is the last of the foun- 
ders of the club residing on L. I. who 
will be married. 

The Circus Freak party, with Ring- 
master Ted Gaden presiding, was a 
hilarious success and something which 
those who failed to attend will regret 
missing. Prizes were won by Annette 
Bonafede as the “Three-Eyed” monstress 
who got the extra eye from seeing so 
much gossip. Millie Weiss was awarded 
a prize for her all-around acting and 
scene stealing. Roddy Romero was an- 
other prize winner for his dog act. 
Emerson Romero as a moustached baby 
who was always putting his foot in his 
mouth, also won a prize. 


The Emerson Romeros celebrated 
their 16th wedding anniversary on April 
25 

It looked like “Diaper Day” at the 
L. I. clubroom after the April regular 


(continued on page 20) 
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Silence is a true friend. Often it 
shows a fine command of the Eng- 
lish language to say nothing. (Yet, 
here I am, tapping my think-tank, 
enawing the end of my pencil, and 
fiddling with the typewriter keys, 
all in an effort to place words on 
paper!) The story is told of a two- 
year-old dog which showed up on 
the door-step of a large industrial 
corporation and refused to go away. 
The Secretary of the Company put 
him on the pay-roll as an assistant 
watchman, but in a short time the 
President noted that he was more of 
the executive type. His ability to 
get along with anyone, his interest in 
watching others work, his knack for 
looking wise and “saying nothing” 
brought him a quick promotion as 
honorary Vice President of the Cor- 


poration. 
*% *% % 


Perhaps never before has there been 
so much need of real “leaders” 
among the deaf,—men and women 
who can think and act constructive- 
ly, who can keep their heads “while 
all about them are losing theirs.” 
For we, too, have a definite contribu- 
tion to make as will enable us to say 
that we, individually and collective- 
ly. “are a part of the answer to the 
world problem and not part of the 
problem itself.” 
*% *% % 
You can’t be a little bit “deaf” .. . 
any more than you can be a little 
bit “dead.” Either you are deaf— 
or you aren’t! Maybe you are simp- 
ly “hard of hearing”, eh? An un- 
heeding world makes no distinction 
between these two classes. Be sure 
to let them hear the truth—or rather, 
see! 
% *% * 

Now and then, certain requests are 
made of the NAD which sound so 
puzzling and contradictory as to be 
reminiscent of an old verse which 
comes to mind: 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 

Yes, my darling daughter; 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 

And don’t go near the water. 
Nice, isn’t it? 
We are damned if we do and dam- 


ned if we don’t! 
* * * 


Some city cops who halt motorists 


ken’s korner 


By Marcus L. Kenner 


“A wise old owl sat on an oak, 

The More he saw, the less he Spoke: 
The Less he Spoke, the more he heard; 
Why aren't We like that wise old bird?” 


for one reason or another still seem 
surprised to discover that driving 
licenses are actually issued to the 
deaf! Must be a mistake, they aver. 
They go even further and inquire 
if said autoists can read! One deaf 
man got so exasperated and counter- 
ed by asking the cop if he could 
write! Many a deaf motorist finds 
that it pays to pretend to be “dumb” 


even if he knows all the answers. 
% * * 


“What's in a name?”—Some read- 
ers don’t like the name of this maga- 
zine. They claim the “Silent Work- 
er’ conveys the impression of a 
“worker” who may be up to some 
“silent” conspiracy! Heavens, no! 
You know very well that the “Satur- 
day Evening Post” does not deal in 
“nosts” and it is not published on 
Saturdays.” 


Seriously, however, would a change 
of name be beneficial to any degree ? 
Does it really matter? Take the case 
of the pompous young minister who 
(as related by the “Reader’s Di- 
gest’’) had been appointed to help 
the pastor of a large New York 
church. He was annoyed that he was 
to be called “assistant minister.” 
He felt that “associate minister’ 
was a title more befitting his abili- 
ty. He aired his grievance to an 
older colleague who listened atten- 
tively, then said, “My dear boy, 
what does it matter either way? 
They’ll both be abbreviated into 
ASS: 
x * * 

The other day, a quizzical fellow, 
who really should know better, 
parked his greasy elbow on my ribs 
and wanted to know just what is this 
here NAD bizness all about? Hot 
digeity-dog!—and I’se been talking 
myself blue all adown the years! 
Do me a favor, bud, and mail a pos- 
tal (2c) to the NAD Office, 121 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, III. 
Ask them for printed folders and 
you'll get it for free, sure. Then, 


for Gawd’s sake, JOIN! 


Vacation: 2 weeks which are 2 
short, after which you are 2 tired 
2 work and 2 broke not 2. How- 
ever, here’s wishing you all a 
healthy and fun-filled summer. 
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Mrs. Lena Peters tendered a surprise wed- 
ding anniversary party for her sister and 
brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Wolf Bragg. 
Over sixty guests crowded into Mrs. Pe- 
ters’ apartment and helped celebrate the 
silver anniversary of the Braggs. The excit- 
ing event occurred on the evening of April 
12, exciting especially for the Braggs who 
were showered with fine gifts and cash 
presents. Cold meats, drinks and cake 
were served. Extemporaneous entertain- 
ment came into play highlighted by the 
Bragg team, father, mother and son, who 
gave a cowboy pantomime. Other guests 
told jokes, congratulated the happy couple, 
and humorously imitated the habits and 
actions which typify the Braggs. It was well 
past midnight when the guests began to 
leave and the floors of the apartment 
creaked a little less. 


SWinging... 
(continued from page 19) 


meeting. Among those proud parents 
who brought their offspring were the 
Wayne MacVeaghs. the Bill Luthers, 
the Bill Fitzpatricks, the Paul Dorets 
and the Charles Goosks. Perhaps the 
club will find it necessary to build a 
nursery in the back of the clubroom. 


Joan Ernst and Irving Goldstein are 
planning a Fall wedding. 


It was good to see the Edward Carrs 
at the Easter Service at St. Ann’s Church 
for the Deaf. They were week-ending 
in New York. 


Miss Katherine Gaffney of New York 
became engaged to Joseph T. Feely of 
St. Paul. Minn., on April 14. Another 
young engaged couple are Mary Jean 
Abbott and Bill O’Hagen, who pledged 
their troth on April 8. 


Many of Bernard Brage’s friends and 
relatives were surprised and happy to 
learn that he has been offered a position 
as teacher in the California School for 
the Deaf, located in Berkeley. Bernard 
graduated from Gallaudet College in 
May and now embarks on a teaching 
career with an excellent start. 
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NORTH DAKOTA ... 

Richard Eide, who has been employed 
for several years in the composing room 
of the Devils Lake World, has left to ac- 
cept a similar position at Wolf Point, 
Mont. 

Rolf Harmsen, Bismark, visited with 
the John DeLances and the Forrest Reids 
in Illinois recently. 

Arlen Waagen is a prosperous farmer 
near Maddock. He is married to a hear- 
ing lady, and is the proud father of a 
young son. 

Nels Nelson, who farms near Leeds, 
and Leslie Hinnant, proprietor of a 
jewelry store in Cando, made a two 
weeks’ trip to the East recently, visiting 
in Minneapolis, Chicago and points in 
Indiana. The trip was made in Nels’ 
Mercury. 

Donald Langenberg, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Langenberg, of Devils Lake, 
was one of the 160 men students hon- 
ored on “Leadership Day” in mid-April 
at Iowa State College for outstanding 
scholarship. leadership, character and 
service to the college. At a special ban- 
quet, members of Cardinal Key, honor- 
ary men-student’s organization, present- 
ed the men with certificates of merit. All 
recipients are candidates for Key mem- 
bership later this spring. 

Tony and Pat Braunagel, sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. N. A. Braunagel, were among 
the graduating class of Central High 
School in Devils Lake on May 29. Tony 
is a wizard at math. and he is thinking 
of going to junior college to specialize 
in engineering. Pat has been offered 
scholarships from three Universities 
and, at this writing, he has not yet de- 
cided which one to take. 


MINNESOTA ... 

The annual banquet of the Minnesota 
Chapter of the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association was held in Young’s Dining 
Room, Northfield, April 26. This was 
the first time an annual banquet had 
been held in Northfield, it being within 
easy driving distance of the Twin Cities, 
Faribault, and Albert Lea. 

First Lieutenant Kenneth Wallner, son 
of Mrs. Nettie Wallner of Faribault, has 
been in the Army the past five years and 
was recently stationed at Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois. He has received five combat 
stars, a President’s Unit Ribbon, a 
United Nations Victory Ribbon, and a 
Japanese Victory Ribbon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Rasmussen have 
moved to Marshall from Ghent. Mr. and 
Mrs. Norbert Behnke visted with the 
Rasmussens and helped them move their 
furniture to Marshall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Menard recently 
visited with the Roy Schultz family in 
Duluth. It was their first get-together 
in 15 years and all had a grand time 
talking about the old days at MSD. 

Frank Thompson, who has _ been 
spending the winter with his son Richard 


in Wichita, Kansas, is waiting for the 
snows to melt in Faribault. When he 
feels sure it has melted he plans to come 
back home and see his friends again. 
During the months of June, July, and 
August the business meetings of the Fari- 
bault Frats will be held in the AFofL 
Hall over Mahoney’s Shoe Store. The 
Aux Frats do not meet during the sum- 
mer. Unless something unforeseen oc- 
curs, the meetings will be held on the 
second Saturday of each month, as usual. 


TENNESSEE .. . 

Mr. and Mrs. John Dunn are now resi- 
dents of Memphis. Mrs. Dunn was Lau- 
rice Cox who, before her marriage, used 
to live in Memphis with her mother. It 
is good to have some of the old timers 
back in town. 

Everett Beardon of Epworth, Georgia, 
was a visitor at TSD on April 15. He at- 
tended TSD during the early twenties. 

The Baptist Silent Class holds a busi- 
ness meeting the first Tuesday of each 
month. Beginning the first Wednesday 
in May they will have Bible Study each 
Wednesday of the month. At a recent 
business meeting, fine progress was 
made as to the coming Rev. Carter 
Beardon’s revival which will be held on 
the 29th of June through July 4. 

In March, Henry Rosenmund, Jr., 
resigned his job at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, and left for Beaver, Penn. He likes 
his work there and lives with his father’s 
brother and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Up- 


ton Rosenmund, Jr. 


TEXAS... 

The John Jameson family has finally 
returned home to Texas and are living 
in Lubbock after several years spent in 
Los Angeles, Calif. John is employed 
at the Dr. Pepper plant in Lubbock. 

Over seventy Dallas residents joined 
the trek to Houston during the recent 
basketball tournament. Following the 
event, dozens of visitors stopped over in 
Dallas before returning to their homes 
across the nation. Among those noted 
were Mr. and Mrs. Fred Theriot of Aus- 
tin; Mr. and Mrs. Ray Ricketts, former 
residents of Texarkana; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas W. Elliott, the Art Krugers, the 
V. Owens, Jr. and Herb Schreiber, all 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; C. Allmandinger 


SPONSORS OF 


75th N.A.D. Diamond Jubilee 
Convention 


July 3-9, 1955 


THE GREATER CINCINNATI 
SILENT CLUB, Inc. 
327 E. Eighth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


See you in Austin, Texas, 
June 30 - July 7, 1952 
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of Bismarck; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Fraser 
and the Robert Bundys of Denver; J. 
Amos Todd, and Mr. and Mrs. Leo L. 
Lewis. all of Washington, D. C. 

Fred Norman, former treasurer of 
Dallas’ NFSD, has moved to Wichita 
Falls and Billy Collins, who completed 
his training in SW Vocational School, is 
now residing in Bryan, Texas, where he 
works as a linotype operator. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ... 

Waldemar, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Krohn, is in the armed forces and has 
been promoted to sergeant. Waldemar 
is still stationed at Barstow Annex in 
California. 

Ruth Bjerke has secured a position in 
the laundry of the Sioux Valley Hospi- 
tal as a presser and Freida Brandt has 
been called back to her former job at the 
Dakota Laundry after being temporarily 
employed at the Cataract Hotel. 

Guy, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Sylliaasen, is another son of the deaf 
now in the armed forces. Guy is over- 
seas, stationed somewhere in Japan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delbert Erickson, and 
infant, are planning a vacation trip to 
Akron, Ohio in June. While there they 
will attend a wedding in Delbert’s fam- 
ily. 

The Willis Berke family of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, are greatly excited about 
their new home which is now under con- 
struction. They hope to move in very 
soon and will most likely be comfortably 
settled by the time this item is printed. 
Their friends are very happy for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Servold are making 
plans to spend their June vacation in 
the west, in the beautiful City of Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Ruth Oordt, lovely daughter of Jacob 
Oordt of Orange City, was given the 
honor of being one of the attendants at 
the local high school’s Tulip Festival 
which took place May 15-17. 


KANSAS ... 

Ray Dillman, of Newton, is home 
from the hospital, where he spent nine 
weeks and is recovering slowly. 

A lovely miscellaneous shower for 
Margaret Hill was held at the home of 
her parents on the 24th of April, at 
Wichita. Around forty women, both 
deaf and hearing. were present. 

Sally Hottle, daughter of Victor Hot- 
tle, and Lois Ellinger, daughter of Floyd 
Ellinger, have been home since Easter 
vacation. Sally underwent a tonsilecto- 
my and Lois has been ill. Both are stu- 
dents at Olathe. 

The latest new car owners in Wichita 
are Everett Wimp, a 1952 Chev; Harold 
Maisch, a °51 Ford and Charles Con- 
dradt, a 52 Chev. Bob Miller of Olathe 
has a 1952 Chev., and Adolph Weber, 
of Kansas City, a 50 Dodge. 


Burchard Keach of Wichita, under- 


went a serious operation recently and is 
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getting along fine. Frank Thompson al- 
so spent two days in the hospital with a 
stomach ailment. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Hodges, of Hut- 
chinson, enjoyed a week’s vacation with 
their daughter in Wichita Falls, Texas, 
the week of April 21. They reported a 
grand time among friends there. 


Measles doesn’t seem to be much of 
a childhood disease any more. Floyd 
Ellinger and Raymond Walz of Wichita; 
Robert Munz, of Great Bend, and Lois 
McGlynn, of Hutchinson, have all been 
down with measles recently. Bonnie E1- 
linger also got the measles soon after her 
father got well. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fairchild of 
Hutchinson, attended the funeral of his 
aged mother at Kingman on May 1. 

Wichita was well represented at the 


SWDBA at Tulsa on May 3 and 4 and 


She Scent Pruuter 


By Ray F. Stallo 
969 F Street, Apt. 4 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Hi fellers, and you gals too who are 
handmaidens of the “Art Preservative 
of all the Arts.” How about a little cor- 
ner in the SW devoted to doings and 
things and people in the printing trades? 
Pll do the dirty work if you will all give 
a helping hand now and then, such as 
sending me your names and addresses 
and where you work and what you do. 
Ever wondered how many deaf people 
were engaged in the printing trades? 
Perhaps we can find out. Wouldn’t you 
like to know where past friends and ac- 
quaintances are now? I propose to make 
this little monthly piece sort of a con- 
tinued directory of deaf printers and 
now and then a source of information 
about things in the graphic arts. 


As a starter here are a few I know: 
Toivo Lindholm is a lino operator at 
the Los Angeles Daily News, working 
the night side.. Toivo holds an ITU 


journeyman’s card. Leonard Meyers al-: 


so is a lino operator at the LA Daily 
News, working the day side. He also has 
a journeyman’s card. Faye Palmer 
holds an assistant’s card in the IPP & 
AU Ticket Workers Section and works 
at the Globe Ticket Company’s LA shop. 
Faye tells me that most of his work at 
present consists of casting stereotypes. 
Chris Christensen is a color etcher at 
the Fresno Bee, Fresno, Calif. The Bee 
recently moved into a fine new building 
up there. Burton Schmidt of the Wis- 
consin school and a fairly recent grad- 
uate of Gallaudet is poking a linotype 
at the Riverside Press and Enterprise at 


took most of the cash awards and tro- 
phies. Wichita residents chartered a bus 
for the trip to Tulsa. 


Billy Reynolds of Oklahoma City, 
who participated in the SWDBA tour- 
ney, completely forgot his play when he 
saw Glen Miller of Kansas City. Billy 
actually dropped his bowling ball and 
ran to shake hands with Glen. The two 
were schoolmates at the Kansas School 
and had not seen each other for twenty- 
five years. 


John Dailey, a long time resident of 
Hutchinson, recently entered a local hos- 
pital for a serious operation. He makes 
his home with his son, Ray Dailey and 
wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Miller and Barbara 
Hamilton, all of Olathe, spent a week- 
end with Larry McGlynn. Bob is now 
employed on the Kansas City Star. 


Riverside, Calif. Smitty recently be- 
came a proud papa and now his pot bel- 
ly is hardly noticeable, he sticks out his 
chest so far. Chester Hoffman of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is and has been for many 
years a lino operator on ad display at 
the Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 
Howard Weber, an old timer in the busi- 
ness, is a color etcher at the Ohio State 
Journal, also in Columbus. Everett Ken- 
nedy, as a good many of you probably 
know, is a printing instructor at the 
Ohio State School for the Deaf. We had 
a deaf man here in San Bernardino 
working as a web pressman at the Acme 
Color Print Co., by name of Ernest 
Bradfield. Ernie left here recently, 
dunno where he went. And then we have 
the bushface whose ugly mug appears 
above working as a journeyman press- 
man on letterpress and offset equipment 
at Burck’s Advertising and Printing 
Service here in San Bernardino. 


How’s that for a starter? Now then. 
who are you and where do you work and 
what do you do? Drop me a line and 
let me know so I can “put your name 
in the paper” too. Also, any item of 
interest to printers will be welcomed. 
Tell me your pet “trick of the trade” 
and about any unusual equipment you 
may work with. 


How many of you were shown printers 
lice when you were apprentices? Won- 
der what they do nowadays about that 
since the old practice of soaking dead 
forms in lye water has given way to 
modern type cleaners. 
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Any old razor blades I could borrow? 
They tell me I would look better (?) 
with a shave. 

Frances Withrow and Cpl. Johnny 
Willoughby were married at Burrton on 
April 9. She was a graduate of Class 51 
of the Kansas School. Mr. Willoughby 
returned from duty in Korea and has 
since reported at Camp Crowder in Mis- 
souri. 

The new officers of the Hutchinson 
Club of the Deaf are as follows: Chas. 
Fairchild, pres.; Frank Dohrman, vice- 
pres.; Larry McGlynn, Ray Dailey, and 
N. A. Reed, trustees. 


OREGON ... 

New personalities seen around Port- 
land during the past spring were Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Wood from California, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Doctor from Idaho. 
E. Stack has moved to Portland too, and 
likes it so well he has sent for his wife 
and children, deciding to call Portland 
home. The Stacks hail from St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The recent death of Ted Brickly’s 
father and Willis Van Roekle’s mother 
evoke our deepest sympathy. 

A “Get-together” party at Ethel Slo- 
thower’s home in Vancouver with Ruth 
Miller as the charming hostess, was not 
to be out done by Ginny Brown’s sur- 
prise birthday party for her husband. 
Guests at both parties were treated to 
really good entertainment. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Keim announce that 
the marriage of their oldest daughter, 
Betty Lou Allen, will take place June 26. 

Frank Thayer heads the sick list this 
month. He has been confined to St. Vin- 
cents’ hospital for several weeks, under- 
going several operations. All his friends 
hope he will soon be up and around and 
making regular appearances at the club 
again. 

H. Teet has traded in his Ford for a 
50 Buick: The reason: so many of his 
friends own Fords that he says his car 
never attracts much attention. Perhaps 
the Buick will put him in the limelight. 

Chester Beers, ace cameraman, has an- 
nounced the engagement of his youngest 
daughter. No date has yet been set for 
the wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Adams are the proud 
erandparents of a baby boy. 

Fishing, and we do mean fishing, is a 
popular sport among the local deaf these 
days. Konrad Hokanson can tell you all 
about those fish that didn’t get away. 


The Durwood Tatreaus recently pur- 
chased a brand new motor boat and 
rumor has it the Mrs. gets most of the 
catch on fishing trips. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Paterson recently 
celebrated 10 long years of wedded bliss. 
Congratulations and many, many more 
years of happiness to the Patersons. 

Around this time of the year even the 
most conservative human has that touch 
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of wanderlust. Mr. and Mrs. Chase plan 
a trip to Los Angeles, Calif., soon and 
M. Riechle says this time it’s San Fran- 
cisco. Konrad Hokanson is going East to 
Iowa and the H. Hughes also are laying 
plans to visit lowa. Charlotte Coffin’s 
plans for a three-week vacation are cen- 
tered around New Mexico. 


Vital Statistics 


BIRTHS: 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Cassidy, Philadelphia, 

Pa., March 2, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Polka, Hartford, Conn., 

March 3, a boy. - 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Shuster, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

March 4, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neal Barker, Olathe, Kansas, 

March 8, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Humma, San Francisco, 
Calif., March 11, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Smith, Fremont, Neb., 
March 14, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Abarbanell, Chicago, IIl., 
March 15, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Roaden, Kinsport, Tenn., 
March 19, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Mikus, Dallas, Tex., March 

19, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Krohn, Maryland, March 

21, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellison Lewis, Elk City, Okla., 

March 22, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Elliott, Hampton, Va., 

April 1, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Peterson, Omaha, Neb., 
April 3, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ervin Bean, Oakland, Calif., 
April 4, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward DeMarco, Youngstown, 
Ohio, April 5, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jemmie Bates, Jeterville, Va., 
April 6, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Hill, Columbia, S. C., 
April 6, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Celeno, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y., April 7, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Church, Belpre, Ohio, 
April 10, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Head, Kentucky, April 
10, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Looney, Greenville, S. C., 
April 12, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbert Ackerman, Reynolds, N. 
D., April 16, twins, a boy and a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jim Cook, Columbus, Ohio, April 
17, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Ellerhorst, Dearborn, 
Mich., April 17, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Davis, Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 20, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hood, St. Mary, Ohio, 
April 24, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Walz, Wichita, Kansas, 
May 3, a girl. 


MARRIAGES: 

Heinz Bompke and Shirley Wheeler, Maryland, 
March 8. 

Richard R. Roth and Gloria Jean Tripp, Seat- 
tle, Wash., March 8. 

Billy Fine and Betty Williams, Sallislaw, Okla., 
March 15. 


Maynard Hopkins Ryan and Edith Stella Gil- 


lespie, Bel Air, Md., March 15. 

Lawrence Chilton and Paula Anders, Carlisle, 
Ohio, March 15. 

George Rode and Mrs. Lucille Richardson, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 22. 

Julius Wiggins, Toronto, Canada, and Har- 
riett Berkowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 23. 

Eddie Sekera and Dorothy Craig, Omaha, Neb., 


April. 

Joe Balasa, Jr., and Doris Bodner, Danville, 
Ky., April. 

William Desmond and Anita Joyce Kilgore, 
Odessa, Tex., April 2. 

Charles Clinesmith and Nellie Fox, Newark, 
Ohio, April 6. 

Frank Stieberg, Long Island, and Elizabeth 
Bush, Clifton, N. J., April 19. 

Herbert Votaw, Denver, Colo., and Harriett 
Booth, Kansas City, Mo., April 19. 

Claude M. Foster, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Ruth L. Woolridges, Long Beach, Calif., 
April 21. 

Michael Halischak, Jr., and Mary Ann Pontuis, 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 26. 

Fred Reese, New Castle, Pa., and Marion Reed, 
Sharon, Pa., April 26. 

Robert M. McBirnie, Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Betty Taylor, San Diego, Calif., May 11. 
Robert Dabbs, Los Angeles., Calif., and Ruth 

Johnson, Arkansas, May 17. 

Eugene Bordean, Canton, Ohio, and Janie Wil- 

liams, Girard, Ohio, May 31. 

Robert Kolb and Betty Johnson, Gravel Switch, 
Ky., June 14. 

Harry Nasser and Christine Learmouth, Flint, 
Mich., June 14. 

Charles Wallace Rickenberg, Jr., and Autie 
Mae Gordon, Hollywood, Calif., June 14. 


DEATHS: 
ating Krajewski, 80, Milwaukee, Wis., March 


Jonas Henry Carpenter, Madsen, Va., March 


Walter S. Thirsk, 72, Chicago, Ill., March 6. 

Mrs. Edna Winston, Minneapolis, Minn., 
March 6. 

ieee Christian, 62, Stephen City, Va., March 


Michael Cohen, 51, Baltimore, Md., March 9. 
Joseph C. Sturtz, 70, New York, March 10. 
pee L. Mercer, 81, Holyoke, Mass., March 
Matty Higgins, New York, N. Y., March 13. 
ae Lee Meredith, 31, Pearisburg, Va., March 


Frank Schlegel, 76, Dubuque, lowa, March 18. 

Mrs. Charles Artolf, 65, Brunswick, Ohio, 
March 19. 

Hubert Velte, 44, Middletown, Ohio, March 24. 

Pees A. Moran, 58, Detroit, Mich., March 

bigeele Luther Crumley, Norfolk, Va., March 


Joyce Dudley, 19, Waco, Tex., March 28. Kill- 
ed in auto accident. 

tagpold A. Froning, 84, St. Louis, Mo., March 

Louis Baker, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 31. 

Mrs. Alice Cademortori, San Francisco, Calif., 
April. 

Mrs. Lillian May Youngberg, Chicago, IIL, 
April 1. 

Mrs. Conrad Urbach, Fort Morgan, Colo., 
April 4. 

Jacob Brand, Sr., 73, Grinnell, Iowa, April 6. 

Inga Charlotte Anderson, 71, Grants Pass, Ore., 
April 7. 

Mrs. Ida Ness, 70, Toledo, Ohio, April 7. 

Elmer Sumner Havens, 73, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 11. 

William Edmund Brown, Broderick, Calif., 
April 12. 

Chris Wiesman, Lincoln, Neb., April 12. 

Beary M. Blackaby, 52, La Grange, Ky., April 

a Mattie S. Hartman, Louisville, Ky., April 


16. 
Edwin Eugene McDonald, 80, Fort Worth, Tex., 
April 19. 
Lewis I. Peterson, Los Angeles, Calif., April 22. 
Otto W. Lorenz, Chicago, Ill., May 4. 


none I. Crossen, 21, Washington, D. C., May 


Me Pearl Dahl, 60, Long Beach, Calif., May 
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é CHECKMATE! 


“Loco” Ladner 


Herewith we submit the saga of Le- 
andro A. Maldonado, veteran player of 
the Pacific Coast, who possesses through 
experience a chess lore the envy of 
many another player. His favorite axi- 
om is “Rather to put myself in action 
than read chess instructions.” 

Mr. Maldonado was born in the terri- 
tory of Arizona. In 1899 he attended 
the St. Joseph School for the Deaf, which 
had just been opened in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Four vears later, upon the recom- 
mendation of his uncle, associated with 
the Henrv Disston Saw Works of Phila- 
delphia, he was sent to the Mt. Airy 
School. His father had a profound de- 
sire to have him take up study in arti- 
culation and lip-reading. It was at this 
school that he learned how to play chess 
and it became one of his recreations. 

In 1911, upon graduation from Mt. 
Airv. he secured a position as accountant 
with his father’s firm, Maldonado and 
Company, which specialized in export- 
ine and importing with the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries and Mexico. The firm 
had its office in San Francisco. After a 
few years of experience Maldonado be- 
came a partner in the business, holding 
the position of secretary-treasurer. In 
1918 revolution broke out in Mexico 
with the rebel Pancho Villa leading an 
army against the Mexican government. 
As a consequence, many of the firm’s 
prosperous customers fled to the United 
States and the firm was out of business. 

Maldonado took up hardwood floor 
layine and became one of the most skill- 
ful floor layers in the Bay Area around 
San Francisco. During World War II. 
he decided to enter less strenuous work 
and secured the position of cost accoun- 
tant at the huge naval base in Alameda, 
California. At present he is a very val- 
ued employee. 

He has been happily married to a 
charming Mt. Airy product, Marie Na- 
omi Goodling, and they have been estab- 
lished in their own home in Berkeley 
since the year of their marriage—1917. 

Chessically speaking, the first Chess 
Club for the Deaf in Berkeley was form- 
ed in 1920 with a good crop of plavers, 
namely: James W. Howson, E. E. Vin- 
son, Douglas Tilden, Monroe Jacobs, 
Paul Baugh. Adolph Struck, Henry 
Franck, and Maldonado. All these char- 
ter members are deceased except Mal- 
donado. The club disbanded after sev- 
eral years and Maldonado kept up his 
playing at the Oakland Chess and 
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Checker Club and the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute in San Francisco, meeting many 
players who later became famous, such 
as Arthur Dake. These games with 
strong club players built up his game to 
its present day formidable style. 

Around 1940 the Berkeley Chess Club 
was re-formed with some of the original 
charter members and several newcomers: 
Since records were started in 1941 and 
tournaments inaugurated every year, 
Maldonado has won top position no less 
than seven years out of ten and has won 
77 tournament games, lost 13, and drew 
5, 

In 1938 at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Maldonado participated in a simultane- 
ous match against Carrol Capps, one of 
the best players in the Bay Area. Mr. 
Capps had to take off his cap that time. 
Here is the game Maldonado won from 
Capps: 

King’s Gambit Declined 


White: H. Capps Black: L. Maldonado 
1, P-K4 P-K4 | 17. R-K1 B-N5 
2. P-KB4 B-B4 | 18. K-B2 P-QR4 
3. N-KB3 P-Q3 | 19. PxP RxP 
4,°PxP PxP | 20. B-R3 P-QB4 
5. P-B3 N-QB3 | 21. PxP RxB 
6. P-QN4 B-N3 |:22. NxR BxP 
7. B-N5 N-B3(a) | 23. Q-K5 B-B4 ch 
8. NxP O-O | 24. K-KN2 Q-N2 ch 
9. NxN PxN | 25. K-B1 BxN ch 
10. BxP NxP! | 26. K-Q2 R-Q1 ch 

11. P-Q4(b) Q-B-3 | 27. K-K3 R-Q6 ch 
12. BxN Q-R5 ch(c) | 28. K-B2 Q-B6 ch 
13. K-Q2 QxB | 29. K-N1 —_R-Q7 (e) 
14. Q-B3 Q-R5 | 30. Q-N8 ch  B-KB1 
15. P-N3(d) Q-N4 ch | 31. Resigns 

16. Q-K3 Q-04 


Notes by the Chess Editor: 

(a) Black chooses to disregard the attack and 
set up his development. 

(b) If 11. BxN, Q-R5 check leads to mate in a 
few moves. Also the next move gives the 
King more room. White’s Queen side is 
useless. 

(c) Black starts his attack on the weak side. 

(d) If 15. QxR, Q-B7 check and White’s 
Queen is lost. 

(e) The winning move and there is no hope 
for White. 


Chess News 


Congratulations to J. W. Stevenson 
and M. D. Garretson. Stevenson won 
second place in the Class AA tournament 
for the state championship of Montana 
and Garretson got second in the Class A 
group. Steve will send us his best game 
for publication. 

The shortest game of the Second Tour- 
nament was the one in which Bob Kan- 
napell defeated Ed Shipley in nine 
moves! Here is the brevity: White 
(Kannapell) Black (Shipley) 1. P-K4, 
P-K4; 2. N-KB3, N-QB3; 3. B-B4, P- 
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KR3; 4. P-Q4, Q-B3 (too early to bring 
out her Majesty); 5. N-B3, NxP; 6. 
NxN, PxN; 7. N-Q5, Q-QB3; 8. QxP, 
P-Q3? (a blunder); 9. B-QN5! Black 
resigns for the Queen is lost. If QxB, 
the Knight then forks Queen and King. 

Further results in the Second Tourna- 
ment: 

Font led Kannapell into a losing vari- 
ation of the Sicilian Defense and he 
never got out of the trap. The game last- 
ed 22 moves. Ladner pounced upon an 
inaccurate eighth move by Stevenson 
and never let up the pressure until Steve 
resigned on the 23rd move. 


The End Game 

How many of our readers solved last 
month’s ending? The solution: 1. P-B7, 
R-Q3 ch; 2. K-N5, R-Q4 ch; 3. K-N4, 
R-Q5 ch; 4. K-N3, R-Q6 ch; 5. K-B2, 
R-Q5; 6. P-B8 (R)! (If the Pawn is 
changed to a Queen, there follows R-B5 
ch and the game is drawn.) R-QR5; 7. 
K-N3 and wins. 

Here is an interesting end game in 
which White is outnumbered and seem- 
ingly overwhelmed but White draws. 
How? A hint: Ever heard of perpetual 
motion ? 


. 4 se @, 
LAM 
Z, ; 


+ 


WHITE TO MOVE AND DRAW. 
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AAAD HALL OF FAME CREATED 


William E. Hoy First Deaf Athlete Cited for Honors 
By Art Kruger 


Te GREATEST PIECE of legislation put 
over at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf at Houston, Texas, was the estab- 
lishment of a Hall of Fame to honor 
deaf athletic greats of the past, coaches 
and leaders. This was the result of 
many months of deliberation by the 
Ways and Means Committee composed 
of Alexander Fleischman of Washington, 
D. C., chairman; Troy E. Hill of Dallas, 
Tex.; Joseph Worzel of Bronx, N. Y.; 
Leonard Warshawsky of Chicago, IIl.; 
and Art Kruger of Los Angeles, Calif. 

The rules by which the honors court 
must abide in its selections are simple. 

Election to the AAAD Hall of Fame 
shall be confined to players and coaches 
now, but undoubtedly this will be ex- 
panded later to include some names of 
men outside these ranks who have made 
an outstanding contribution to the sports 
of the deaf. 

The Hall of Fame shall never take 
into account the factors of race, religion, 
creed, politics or geographical location. 

But the honors court must consider 
the attributes and attainments of charac- 
ter, leadership and high type of Amer- 
ican citizenship in weighing qualifica- 
tions. 

A player must be out of school at least 
10 years to be chosen for the honor and 
certainly such great stars as Luther Tay- 
lor, Willie Riddle. John L. Ringle, 
Thomas E. Hunt, J. Frederick Meagher, 
etc., will come along for serious con- 
sideration. To be eligible to receive 
votes, he must be retired as an active 
player for at least one year and his play- 
ing career must fall within the previous 
25 year span. 

The same will be true of the coach, 
although he may be either retired or still 
active and his coaching career must fall 
within the previous 10 year span since 
retiring. Frederick Neesam, Walter C. 
Rockwell, William S. Hunter and Ed- 
ward S. Foltz did all right in this cate- 
gory. 

There will be voting to make selec- 
tions once a year and the next one will 
be in September. Alexander Fleisch- 
man, who was re-elected chairman of 


the AAAD Hall of Fame Committee, is 
preparing for the elections. To be hon- 
ored, a candidate must receive at least 
75 per cent of the votes cast by 26 mem- 
bers of the selection committee. 

The voting duties shall be confined to 
the President, Vice-President, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the AAAD; each of 
seven regional presidents; the last chair- 
man of the National Basketball Tourna- 
ment committee; five sports writers and/ 
or editors; five outstanding deaf coaches 
of schools for the deaf still employed 
in that capacity or retired, and five elec- 
ted members of the AAAD Hall of Fame 
Committee—a total of 26 ballots. 

Upon election to the Hall of Fame, 
a certificate and medal confirming same 
will be issued to the person(s) and the 
honoring ceremonies will be held at the 
annual national basketball tournament. 

By unanimous vote of the Houston 
AAAD conclave William Ellsworth Hoy, 
former major league outfielder, was 
elected as the first deaf athlete to the 
Hall. It could not have gone to a finer 
man. 


William E. Hoy played 13 seasons of 
major-league baseball—1,668 . games, 
and 5 seasons of minor-league baseball 
—059 games. In all, Hoy played 18 
seasons of baseball—2,327 games. 


In his 18th season of baseball, at the 
age of 42, Hoy played in 211 games— 
for the Los Angeles Club of the Pacific 
Coast League. It is doubtful if any play- 
er in the history of the game ever played 
as many as 211 games in a season, in his 
18th year of play, at the age of 42! 


Although Hoy finished up his major 
league career of 13 seasons, 1,668 con- 
tests, with a substantial lifetime batting 
mark of .288, it was as a brilliant out- 
fielder that Hoy shone brightest. He was 
not only a splendid fielder, but he pos- 
sessed a strong throwing arm, on the 
port side. 

Participating in 137 games for the 
Chicago White Sox in 1900, Hoy had 45 
assists from his outfield position to his 


credit. He accounted for 37 assists in 
1894, with Washington. 


In a game played on June 19, 1889, 
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Assistants, LEON BAKER, ROBEY BuRNS, ALEXANDER 
FLEISCHMAN, THOMAS HINCHEY, BURTON SCHMIDT 


Here's how William Ellsworth Hoy looked 
in uniform when he began his professional 


baseball career with Oshkosh (Wisc.) 
Worthwest League in 1886 at the ripe old 
age of 24. He stuck to baseball 18 years, 
retiring at the end of 1903, after having 


spent 13 years with aie league clubs. 
Photo courtesy of The Sporting News. 


when he performed for Washington, 
Hoy threw out THREE PLAYERS AT 
HOME PLATE—IN ONE GAME! This 
is a record as yet unequalled. 

During his major league career, Hoy 
stole a total of 514 bases. Ty Cobb holds 
the all-time major league record with 


892. 


Hoy led the National League in stolen 
bases in 1888, with 82! 


Hoy played centerfield in the first 
American League of all time. He got 
one of Chicago’s seven hits as the White 
Sox beat Cleveland. 8-2, on April 24, 
1901. Chicago went on to win the title. 
He also was on two other pennant win- 
ning teams—QOshkosh in 1887 and Los 
Angeles in 1903. He was very often the 
lead-off man on the team. 


Chances are that few will believe 
the story which Paul Helms, now the 
Founder and Sponsor of Helms Athletic 
Foundation and Helms Hall in Los An- 
geles, was telling us some time ago. But 
Mr. Paul always has stuck pretty close 
to the facts, being a firm believer in the 
old adage that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion. So I for one am prepared to accept 
his story, a story which explains why an 
umpire raises his right hand to signal a 
strike. 

The explanation centers around an 
old favorite with Angel fans—one Wil- 
liam Ellsworth Hoy of the 1903 team. 
Naturally Hoy couldn’t hear an umpire’s 
barking voice—not even had he played 
in the days of Bean Reardon’s stentori- 
an shouts. So—and that’s the Helms’ 
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story—the umpire took to raising his 
right hand to let brother Hoy know that 
a strike had been called. 

Mr. Helms ought to know . . . His 
middle name is Hoy and William E. Hoy 
is his uncle who early in his career when 
a member of the Washington Club help- 
ed to rear him after Paul Helms’ mother 
died and whose father was in ill health. 

Hoy broke into baseball in 1886 with 
Oshkosh in the Northwest League at the 
ripe old age of 24 and batted .219 in his 
first season. He came into his own, how- 
ever, the following season and _ batted 
367 and it was during that year that he 
suggested to the umpire—there was only 
one in those days—that he raise his right 
arm for a strike because it was the only 
way he could tell whether the pitch was 
a ball or a strike. 

The suggestion was accepted and now 
it is more a part of the game than the 
umpire’s blue suit, because at various 
times umpires have worked in other 
shades than just blue but they’ve never 
quit using the right arm for the call of 
strike. 

Hoy scored the first run ever made by 
a Los Angeles team in what is now the 
present Pacific Coast League. 

On opening day in Chutes Park, 
Washington and Grand Avenues, on 
March 26, 1903, Hoy and Judson Smith 
were on base when Frank (Cap) Dillon, 
the slugging first baseman and field cap- 
tain, came to bat. He drove both of them 
home in the third inning for the Angels’ 
only two runs of the game for a 2-] 
triumph over Seattle. 

Scoring that first run is said to be one 
of Hoy’s three greatest baseball thrills. 
The others were throwing out three base 
runners to. home when playing with 
Washington on June 19, 1889, and lead- 
ing the league in stolen bases with 82 
when also with Washington the year be- 
fore. 

That 1903 outfit was quite a team. The 
club won the pennant, winning 133 and 
losing 78 for a percentage of .630 with 
Sacramento, with 105 wins and 105 
losses. being the closest competitor. 


When Hoy was a youngster, he attend- 
ed the School for the Deaf at Columbus, 
Ohio. He carried with him, continually, 
a small rubber ball. During school’s re- 
cess, young Hoy would bounce the ball 
on the school ground walks, and he 
would throw it against brick walls and 
other such targets—aiming it for special 
markings. This training developed a 
highly accurate throwing arm for Hoy, 
which became mighty useful when he be- 
came a baseball player. 

William Ellsworth Hoy now lives in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and his son, Carson, is 
the prosecuting attorney of the county 
and on May 23, 1952, the outfielder ob- 
served his 90th birthday. Although Hoy 
is still hale and hearty, constantly keep- 


(continued on next page) 
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Vincent X. Flaherty... 


Dummy Hoy Second Only to Latham among Elders 
Old Outfielder was Ninety Years Old in May 


(Editor’s Note: This was clipped from May 21, 1952, edition the 
Los Angeles Examiner. Vincent X. Flaherty is one of the nation’s out- 
standing newspaper sports columnists and was a sports writer for a Wash- 
ington, D. C., daily while we were at Gallaudet college. Readers of this 
column will be pleased to know that Flaherty is backing William E. Hoy 
for the Cooperstown Baseball Hall of Fame.) 


When I was a kid, one of the first base- 
ball names to wedge its way into my early 
adolescent consciousness was that of Wil- 
liam “Dummy” Hoy. 

Back in Washington, D. C., Hoy was a 
household name. And probably it made 
more of an imprint upon me than other 
youngsters because my father played against 
Hoy in Washington during the Nineties; 
and still later, an uncle of mine played with 
him on the old Louisville National League 
club. 

Thus I was made acutely aware of Hoy’s 
baseball brilliance. He was an outfielder, 
with a bull-whip for an arm, who could 
throw strikes across home plate from cen- 
ter field, I was told. 

He had departed from the scene long 
before | had more than a vague idea of 
what baseball was. all about. Still the 
stories lived on and prospered in my home 
as my dad, a pretty fair sort of center- 
fielder himself, related tales of Hoy’s base- 
stealing prowess ... and of how, one year 
while with the Washington club, Hoy stole 
as many as 82 bases in a single season. 

Hoy, I was told, roamed the outfield like 
a footloose antelope, flagged down line 
drives with feathery grace and _ swept 
grounders out of the turf with the cat-quick 
finesse of an infielder. 

But perhaps none of these gilded facts of 
his all-around ability impressed me nearly 
as much as the fact that he was a deaf-mute. 
In a kid’s mind, that made him unique. It 
set him apart from all others, and made 
him something special. 

Latham, Hoy, Mack Three Oldest 

There was a time in Washington in 1889 
when Hoy performed the spectacular and 
unmatched feat of throwing out three base- 
runners at home plate in one game. And 
who do you suppose was the catcher who 
tagged out the runners at the plate? His 
name was Connie Mack! 

Anyway, Friday is “Dummy” Hoy’s birth- 
day. He will be 90 years of age. Inasmuch 
as Connie Mack won’t be 90 until Decem- 
ber, it is believed Hoy is the second oldest 
living ex-major league star. The only known 
ex-star who is older is Arlie Latham at 92. 
Incidentally, Latham has been in charge of 
the Yankee Stadium pressbox for many 
years. 

This 90th year of Hoy’s life is consider- 
ably more than just a milestone. It marks 
the year when a grateful nephew is striving 
to win his uncle a place in baseball’s 
Cooperstown Hall of Fame. That nephew 
is Paul Hoy Helms, whom Hoy raised from 
childhood in Findlay, Ohio, when death in- 
vaded young Helms’ home. 

Helms, of course, is the founder of the 
Helms Athletic Foundation, and_ president 
of the Helms Bakeries. 

“T owe everything I have to my uncle,” 
said Helms the other night. “Without all of 
the things he did for me—the chance he 
gave me in life—I don’t know what might 
have happened. He took the place of my 


father.” 4 


Hoy paid his nephew’s way through child- 
hood and early young manhood from his 
baseball earnings. And the old ball player 
must have been quite a manager. Playing 
professionally in an era when salaries were 
low, Hoy had saved up $100,000 when he 
ended his career right here in Los Angeles 
in 1903. 

He's Still a Foot-loose Fellow 

Hoy still carries the badges of his pro- 
fession. Practically all of his fingers were 
broken at some time or another during his 
long career which began in 1886 and ended 
in 1903. For when Hoy started, ball players 
disdained anything as sissyfied as wearing 
gloyes. 

He lived through the period when a few 
ball players started wearing skin-tight kid 
gloves with the ‘fingers nipped off at the 
knuckles. Then, through a slow process of 
evolution, Hoy, along with his contempor- 
aries, adopted a small, pancake-sized field- 
er’s mitt—so small that it could be con- 
cealed inside of the huge leather baskets 
ball players employ today. 

Hoy’s all-time record, and the place he 
won in the héarts of the fans long ago, en- 
title him to a place in the baseball Hall of 
Fame. Certainly there are a number of men 
who were pressured into Cooperstown who 
were less deserving. 

Unfortunately, and for some inexplicable 
reason, the Cooperstown wheel grinds slow- 
ly. Those who elect former stars to places 
in the baseball shrine take their own good 
time in making their choices. 

For example, Clark Griffith, president of 
the Washington club, tried his best to hide 
his secret anxiety about his chances for 
recognition. He feared he would die before 
Cooperstown got around to his name. Grif- 
fith was a great pitcher. He was an out- 
standing manager. Most of all he, along 
with Ban Johnson, Charles Comiskey and 
Connie Mack, were the founders of the 
American League. 

Regardless, dozens of ex-baseball men 
were thrust ahead of this hardy pioneer. 
Despite the campaign of sports writers, it 
was years before Cooperstown paid Grif- 
fith his deserved honor. 

This Year He Should Make Hall of Fame 

Many old stars of Hoy’s time have made 
the grade in the Hall of Fame, including a 
number of his former teammates, such as 
Connie Mack. 

There is no reason why Hoy shouldn’t 
receive his long deferred recognition now. 
And what time could be more appropriate 
for this belated honor than the old gentle- 
man’s 90th year? 

Paul Helms has made this single aim a 
personal project. When he relates Hoy’s 
feats and stresses the harsh physical handi- 
caps Hoy had to overcome, you’ve got to 
agree that this great old star has been done 
an almost unpardonable injustice. 

I'd like to see Hoy make the Hall of Fame 
etade, not only because he deserves it, but 
because nobody in the world would be hap- 
pier about it than his nephew, Paul: Helms. 


29. 


Hoy at the peak of his baseball career 
while with the Louisville club of the old 
National League in 1898, while nursing a 
batting average of .318. His small stature 
(5'5") and his light weight (155 lb.) 
enabled him to get the jump on fly balls 
and a quick start on the base paths. Also, 
it made him hard to pitch to. 

Photo courtesy of The Sporting News 


ing an eye toward keeping fit, he is in 
the fading years of his eventful life. His 
wife, Anna Maria, died not long ago. 

Reminiscing a bit some time ago, Hoy 
recounted .. . “My father gave my sis- 
ter a cow and a piano, when she was 18. 
My brothers each received a buggy, har- 
ness, saddle, and a suit of clothes, when 
they were 21. When I turned 21, my 
father gave me a suit of clothes, and a 
promise of free board until I was 24. 

“Being handicapped by deafness, it 
was my thought that I would make bet- 
ter progress in life if I worked as a cob- 
bler and lived at home rather than to 
accept the buggy, harness and saddle 
and leave home at 21. My father told 
my brothers not to mislead me. and 
guide me over any other path, which was 
very helpful to me. 

“By the time I was 24, I had learned 
to play baseball quite well, and was en- 
couraged to play professional baseball. 
Loving the game so much, it didn’t re- 
quire too much pushing to persuade me 
to sign a contract to play with Oshkosh. 

“Early in my career, I was privileged 
to make a decision on the baseball field 
which turned out to be a pattern of play, 
and sportsmanship, which I followed 
throughout my career. In a game which 
I played for Oshkosh against St. Paul, 
a liner was hit to my territory in center. 
I ran fast to meet it and tossed the ball 
to second. The umpire called the batter 
out. A big rumpus followed, the St. 
Paul player claiming I had caught the 
ball on the short pickup. The umpire 
finally stopped the game and strode out 
to the field and asked me in ‘sign’ 
language if I had caught the ball fairly. 
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I said ‘No.’ The umpire then ruled the. 


drive a safe hit, and permitted the bats- 
man _to go to first base. The second base- 
man who happened to be the Oshkosh 
captain grabbed his cap, threw it down 
and jumped on it to show his disgust 
with me. The pay-off was when, at the 
conclusion of the game, the owner of 
our club met me coming in, patted me on 
the back and with pad and pencil wrote 
‘I would rather have my club lose a game 
than win one by cheating.’ There was 


probably quite a number of boys in the 


multitude who saw the whole thing and 
they must have been duly impressed. 
P.S. Our captain did not stay long with 
the team.” 

Hoy further recalls: “In the old days, 
baseball fans were permitted to drive 
their horses and buggies inside the 
parks encircling the outfield. In one 
game in which I played, under such con- 
ditions, a ball was batted deeply into 
centerfield—with a buggy being its des- 
tination. [ ran back fast, hopped onto 
the shaft of the buggy, and made a des- 
perate stab for the ball. I was as sur- 
prised as anyone else in the park when 
I looked up into my glove and found 
that the ball had finally come to rest in 
my clutched, padded fingers. 

“In 1903, our Los Angeles Club— 
which eventually won the pennant—won 
10 straight games at the start of the sea- 
son. Our President, Jim Morley, told us 
that he would present each player with 
a genuine Panama hat—if we won 15 
straight games. We went on to win 16 
straight—and won our genuine Panama 
hats. I wore my hat for a number of 
years thereafter, on my farm. 

“In a game at San Francisco, in 1903, 
the fog became so heavy in late innings 
that I could hardly see the players in 
the infield, from my outfield position— 
much less the batsman. In one of the 
late innings, a ball was batted high into 
my territory. I couldn’t see it through 
the fog. One of our infielders hurriedly 
pointed to the direction in which the ball 
had been hit. I followed directions as 
well as possible—finally spotting a dark 
speck in the fog. I reached out, and to 
my amazement the ball fell right into 
my open glove. I made the putout under 
unusual circumstances.” 

Some years ago, The Detroit News’ 
famous baseball journalist, H. G. Sal- 
singer—quoting a St. Louis diamond 
historian, Thomas Lonegran, wrote of 
Hoy as follows: 


“If you happened to ask a baseball 
fan of the last 35 years to name the 
player with the most inside baseball 
knowledge, the chances are that he would 
answer, ‘Johnny Evers.’ 


“Now. Evers’ reputation for inside 
baseball is built upon one play, late in 
the season of 1908, when he noticed that 
Fred Merkle failed to touch second base 
and cost New York the pennant. 


“That one play stands out in baseball, 
but, what of a man who practiced inside 
baseball for 18 years and whose name 
is unknown to the modern generation of 
baseball followers? 

“Such a man was William E. Hoy, 
the brainiest ball player I ever saw. He 
played centerfield for the St. Louis 
Browns in 1890, in the American Asso- 
ciation... .... 

“Every time I had the opportunity to 
see Hoy play, I took advantage of it. 
Later, when Hoy played for Washington, 
in 1892, in a game against his old team- 
mates, the Browns, Hoy hit a line drive 
into left field. Cliff Carroll, Brown out- 
fielder, got his hands on the ball, juggled 
it, and it dropped into his shirt pocket, 
the umpire calling Hoy out. Washington 
lost the game and promptly filed a pro- 
test against the Browns, with the League 
President. The result was that pockets 
in shirts were ruled out—a ruling which 
is still in effect. 

“Hoy was as swift as a panther in the 
field. I have seen balls hit for singles 
that would have been doubles or triples 
with other players fielding them. With 
men on bases, Hoy never threw to the 
wrong spot. No player ever returned a 
ball faster from the outfield. Hoy was a 
Cobb on the bases. I never saw him pick- 
ed off base. He led the National League 
in base-stealing in 1888. Hoy, a deaf 
mute, didn’t bother about coaches. He 
did his base-running on his own. There’ll 
never be another like him.” 

As to how it came about, his choosing 
professional baseball for a career, Hoy 
has the following to say: 

“I opened a shoe shop in my native 
village of Houcktown, Ohio, after grad- 
uating from the State School for the 
Deaf. 


“In the summer time most of the rural 


folk went barefoot, thus making busi- 
ness dull at my shop. 


“During these periods, I prevailed 
upon the kids of the neighborhood to 
collect in front of my shop to play 
throw and catch and hit fungos. This 
went on for years until one day a citi- 
zen from. Findlay, Ohio, nine miles 
away, passed thru the town. He paused 
to watch the fungo hitting for a while, 
then accosted me. Disappointed at find- 


-ing I was deaf, he continued on his way. 


The next day he passed through: the 
town and again stopped to watch the 
players, mein particular. Taking out 
a pad and pencil, he wrote asking me 
if I would accompany him to Kenton, 
Ohio, a town some twelve miles further 
on, and play for its team against its 
bitter rival from Urbana. I gladly ac- 
cepted. Kenton won easily. Billy Hart, 
the Urbana pitcher, was a professional. 
I hit so well against him that it gave 
me an idea. The following spring I set 
out for the great Northwest and caught 


on with Oshkosh, Wis. That was in 
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The AAAD Hall of Fame Committee. 


Bronx, N.Y.; Leonard Warshawsky, Chicago, Ill.; Art Kruger, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1886. I stuck to baseball for 18 years, 
retiring at the end of 1903.” 

There probably was never a deaf 
player of better character, nor with 
higher ideals than those possessed by 
William Ellsworth Hoy. He sure de- 
serves to be honored as the first deaf 
athlete in the AAAD Hall of Fame. 

An intensive effort is being made by 
Ray Grayson representing the NAD and 
Alexander Fleischman on behalf of the 
AAAD, spearheaded by W. R. “Bill” 
Schroeder, managing director of the 
Helms Athletic Foundation, to get Wil- 
liam E. Hoy nominated for the Coopers- 
town Baseball Hall of Fame this winter. 

To date, 39 players — pitchers ex- 
cepted — have been elected to the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame. Fourteen of them 
plaved fewer major league games than 
did Hoy, who participated in 1,668. 

Seven of the players — pitchers ex- 
cepted — who have been elected to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame have lifetime 
batting averages which are lower than 
that which was made by Hoy — being 
. 288. 

These facts prove that Hoy’s lifetime 
major league record is worthy of con- 
sideration for Baseball Hall of Fame 
honors. 


However, Hoy’s baseball career is all 


the more remarkable — in view of the 
tact he performed with a serious handi- 
cap — he was deaf. 


There will be many famous, and bril- 
liant players who will be considered for 
Baseball Hall of Fame honors in the 
1953 elections. All of them will be de- 
serving of special recognition, and all 
of them will be worthy of a niche in 
the Hall of Fame. However, many of 
them. although veterans of major league 
Baseball. have yet to reach their fiftieth, 
or sixtieth milestone. 

William E. Hoy, on the other hand, 
is now 90 years of age and probably the 
oldest living ex-major leaguer in the 
country. In time, if not this winter, Hoy 
will most certainly be elected to Base- 
ball Hall of Fame — an honor which 
he richly deserves. 

What a thrill it would provide for 
Hoy to be elected to Baseball’s Hall of 
Fame — while he is still living . . . to 
be able to realize the reward for his 
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many years of devotion to the game 
which he loved to play so well, and so 
fairly — for his contributions to the 
Game ... for his sportsmanship . . . for 
the high ideals which he carried into 
every contest ... and for his fine char- 
acter qualities which he displayed both 
on and off the field. 

Helms Ahtletic Foundation, for your 
information, is a supervising organiza- 
tion of Helms Hall, in Los Angeles, 
Calif. a philanthropic sports shrine, 
supported entirely by Paul Hoy Helms, 
whose “investment” in the interest of 
sports, to date, has exceeded three- 
quarters of a million dollars, and the 
project is still in its infancy — although 
established in 1936 — has developed 


Left to right: Alexander Fleischman of Washington, D.C.; Troy E. Hill, Dallas, Tex.; Joseph Worzel, 


Hall of Fame in numerous sports—in- 
cluding Football, Basketball. Golf, Ten- 
nis, Track & Field, Swimming, Auto- 
mobile Racing, Boxing, and Baseball. 

Evidence is that the AAAD’s establish- 
ment of a Hall of Fame for deaf ath- 
letes and sports figures will bear fruit 
in national publicity as the United and 
Associated Presses sent the AAAD Hall 
of Fame material and news of the elec- 
tion of William E. Hoy as the first deaf 
athlete to this Hall over the wires to all 
prominent dailies in America, and we 
have received many clippings from 
distant points. Great credit is due 
Chairman Alexander Fleischman, who 
put it through the press dispatches from 


Washington, D.C. 


William Ellsworth Hoy’s Record 


Born at Houcktown, Ohio, May 23, 1862. 

Height: 5 feet, 5 inches. Weight: 155 Pounds. 

Threw and batted left-handed. Ancestry: Scotch-English. 
Married Anna Maria Lowrey, October 26, 1898. 


*Outstanding Performances: Threw out three base-runners at home plate, 


June 19, 1889. Led National League in stolen bases in 1888, with 82. 


ORGANIZED BASEBALL RECORD: 


Stolen Bat. Fldg. 
YEAR CLUB LEAGUE POS.Games Bases Avg. P.O. A Avg. 
1886 Oshkosh. ............ Notwest= OF - 71 -..:.-..210 402. 13-21. _.846 
1887 Oshkosh ............No’;west OF 116 67 .367 227 19 31 .886 
1888 Washington ......National OF 136 82 .274 296 26 37 .897 
1889 Washington ...... National OF 127 36 .282. 255 29 35 .890 
1890 Buffalo ........-..--- Players QE 122) 22 299-284) (26+. 25-917 
1891> Sti totis Ams Assn: HOF ~— 139.- 52> 268" 23, bes 914 
1892 Washington ......National OF 149 60 .280 267 17 40 .877 
1893 Washington ...... National. “OF: 130. :.20-2,259:). QB2"" 26. By": 693 
1894 Washington ......National -OF 128 30 .312 322 37 41 .895 
1895 Cincinnati -....... Natwonal “OF 107. -50° ~~ .274.238.- 18 35)..67%3 
1896 Cincinnati -....-.. Nationale -OF 312153: .296..:307 914°). 17....950 
1897 Cincinnati ......-. National OF 128 40 .292 352 11 24 .938 
1898 Louisville ......-... National: OF 148-375 ..388: 340 --27...48: 2.9538 
1899 Louisville ........National OF 155 31 .306 333 18 24 = .936 
1900 Chicago .......... American OF 137 32 .254 337 45 ie i Hs 
1901 Chicago .......... American (“OF +130 ~:30::293. 281: -16,;,- 13: 3958 
1902 Cincinnati ........National OF 72 12 .294 151 4 dd 2984 
1903 Los Angeles .....P. Coast OF 211 46 .234 413 26 23 .950 


Major League Totals: 


GAMES A.B. RUNS HITS S.B. B.A. P.O. A E F.A. 


1668 7078 1403 2401 514 .288 4040 309 369 .922 
* William Ellsworth Hoy’s Baseball record taken from the 1948 Edition of Baseball Regis- 


ter, published by The Sporting News. 
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DOWN THE ALLEY... 


Pittsburgh and Birmingham 
Win Bowling Titles 


It’s all over in Rochester, and one look 
at the final standings of the 1952 Great 
Lakes Deaf Bowling  Association’s 
Tournament is enough to make any 
bowling bug in the Steel City blow his 
bugle loudly. 

For the following was related to us 
by Thomas A. Hinchey: 

“Pittsburgh’s lone entry, the veteran 
Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf No. 
1, copped the 16th annual GLDBA title 
at Rochester, N.Y., for the second time 
in its annals. The lads from the Steel 
City had to overcome the lead of the 
Linwood Lanes Silents of Cleveland of 
which the famous Pete Samolis is a 
member, by posting 958 in the final 
game. The champions pulled down the 
largest slice of the prize melon, includ- 
ing doubles, singles and _all-events. 
Howard McElroy led the winners with 
986 and the rest of the boys with one 
exception hit over 500. 

“John Dye of the Milwaukee Silent 
Club posted 610 for high triple in that 
event which helped land his team in 11th 
place. John Miller of Toledo had 257 
for high single game. 

“In the doubles event competition 
was keen and replete with scores of 400 
and over. The duo of Ben Rosenthal 
and Ralph Javore of Milwaukee walked 
away with the title with a score of 1189, 
abetted by a phenomenal score of 454 


in the first game on games of 245 and 


207. In that game Ban had a string 
of seven strikes before being stopped 
by a split. Donald Haus, a strong armed 
kegler from Binghamton, N.Y., posted 
252 for high single, and which helped 
his team to land in 19th place. 

“In the singles event, four bowlers 
posted 600 or over. Sam Wolfson of 
Pittsburgh rolled a series of 171-214- 
255 for a handsome 640 and the title. 
Incidentally his 255 proved to be high 
one game in that event. 

“In all-events Norman Beinecke of 
Akron, O., achieved his life-long ambi- 
tion to be champion in that division 
when he assembled scores of 519-604- 
582 for 1705, 19 pins ahead of his near- 
est competitor Leighton Bradley of 
Akron, O. 

“The trophies awarded in each di- 
vision were donated by the Rochester 
Recreation Club of the Deaf whose 
handling of the convention side of the 
tournament drew favorable comments 
and praises from all who attended. 

“The highlight of the annual meeting 
was the awarding of the 1953 tourna- 
ment to Chicago. The dates for our 17th 
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annual have been set as April 26-27 
which will be a month apart from the 
AAAD tournament in Milwaukee. Rob- 
ert Mayershofer,, whose presiding 
evoked admiration from the captains, 
was rewarded with reelection. Tom Hin- 
chey of Syracuse, N.Y., was reelected 
secretary-treasurer over Charles E. 
Whisman of Indianapolis. Gordon M. 
Rice was elected vice-president and will 
handle the local details. Anthony Cop- 
pola of Syracuse got the nod to con- 
tinue his post of recording secretary. 

“The floor show at Powers Hotel on 
Saturday night was well handled and 
the acts put on were an improvement 
on past shows and satisfied the full 
house attendance.” 

Gloat over the divisional leaders that 


follow: 
TEAM 
1—Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf 
Nos'71;. Pittsbaren,. Parise icc oe 2707 
2—Linwood Lane Silents, Cleaveland, 
Gai aS i escierte con the Serre ene wi ies eo ge Sacer 2610 
3—Detroit Association of the Deaf No. 
Zz AWEUTOTES MICH zen tee gen nie 2596 


4—Herman’s Delicatessen, Cleveland, O. 2590 

5—Toledo Deaf Club No. 1, Toledo, O. =...2580 
DOUBLES 

1—B. Rosenthal - R. Javore, Milwaukee, 


WLS ee eas ca tea OS 1189 
2—A. Minno - W. Coffy, Akron, O. .......... 1169 
3—J. Janaszek - W. Mitchell, Pittsburgh, 

PP EDSUIVOTIA egos aint Mawes ee tise 1153 
4—L. Otremba - D. Otremba, Toledo, 

G1 .5%¢ Span iests eer awre Ieee Ve deep Tor ROR ta 
5—J. Spencer - M. Falzone, Rochester, 

IN Sv Seren ieee uk eah oe Oe a Se 1122 

SINGLES 
1—S. Wolfson, Pittsburgh, Pa. -.....0....... 640 
2—E,. Lyons, Detroit, Mich? -2:.020.006.000. 606 
3—L. Bradley, Akron, Ohio .0.00......0...--necccseso- 601 
4—W. Stevenson, Akron, Ohio ...................... 600 
5—J. Ellerhorst, Detroit, Mich. .................... 599 

ALL-EVENTS 
1—N. Beinecke, 

Akran. Ohiotsssi acca.) (519-604-582) —1705 
2—L. Bradley, 

Akron: Ohio: 200052. (543-542-601) —1686 
3—S. Wolfson, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. ~........... (558-483-640 ) —1681 
4—B. Rosenthal, 

Milwaukee, Wis. .......... (501-646-524) —1671 
5—A. Minno, 

Akron, Ohi0® cscci 2824 (467-628-573 ) —1668 


* 


Dixie Bowling Association of the 
Deaf’s annual stick-slapping classic was 
put away into the book of past history 
last April 19-20 with the announcement 
of the official winners of this, the 2nd 
episode, sent in by Sam Rittenberg: 

“The second annual HANDICAP 
tournament of the DBAD held in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., was a huge success in 
every way. Teams participating were 
Atlanta Frats, Atlanta Club of the Deaf, 
Miami Flamingoes, Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Club of the Deaf, Birmingham’s Silents 


& 


Norman Beinecke, of Akron, Ohio, who 
achieved his life-long ambition when he 
copped the all-events title at recent 


GLDBA meet in Rochester, N.Y. 


and Vulcans, and Memphis Silents. 

“Birmingham Silents (D. Chapman, 
R. Letson, N. Wright, H. Dannis and 
S. Rittenberg) fulfilled pre-tourney pre- 
dictions in winning the team title with 
a 2,811 pinfall, with Atlanta Club of 
the Deaf coming in second. 

“Don Turner of Atlanta. with the aid 
of a 122 handicap, carried off three 
titles. He took high in singles and all- 
events, and shared doubles with his team- 
mate, M. Padgett. His singles score was 
635. His all-events total was 1,772. The 
top doubles was 1.174. 

“Rush Letson (Birmingham Silents) 
rolled the high scratch series. a neat 
950, and the highest single game 
scratch, 209. 

“M. Padgett of Atlanta and L. Jen- 
nings of Miami tied for  all-events 
scratch at 1,441. 

“The 1952 tournament of the asso- 
ciation will come off in Jacksonville, 
Fla., next April. 

“Officers for the coming year elected 
before start of the rolling are: J. T. 
Hicks of Jacksonville, Fla., president; 
Rush Letson of Birmingham. Ala., vice- 
president, and C. M. McNeilly of Mi- 
ami, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 

“With the association on a sounder 
and stronger plane, and each tourna- 
ment, as with the last two, under ABC 
sanction, it is expected that a far larger 
number of teams will participate next 
year.” 


(Editor's Note: We received a photo- 
graph of the Birmingham Silents, win- 
ners of the Dixie Bowling Association 
team championship, but due to space 
limitations we were unable to include 
the cut on this page. If the Birmingham 
boys and their friends will bear with us, 
we will publish the cut in the August 
number of THE Sttent WoRKER.) 
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Help Us Our 
Reach Goal! 
May ‘52 dts cals $63,490.81 

April, ‘52 ciate oe 61,970.22 

March, '52 peas hs 61,660.58 
Feb. '52 ied pa 60,636.38 
Jan. '52 is ees 56,512.38 
Dec. '51 ine ease 53,887.46 
Nov. ‘51 — fs 52,280.16 
Oct. '51 — as 51,235.16 

SephEHco yee Sa CRY a 

Musi Sic 48,818.91 

July, ‘51 —_— ae 46,786.61 

June, ‘51 i nhs 43,944.45 

May, ‘51 re yes 43,496.66 

April, '51 ees yal 41,868.86 

March, ‘51 — sud 40,315.17 

Feb., '51 — ss 40,315.17 

Jan., '51 _ es 39,738.17 

Dec., ‘50 — oe 38,987.19 

Nov., ‘50 — pas 37,746.99 

Oct., '50 — pete 36,693.49 

Sept 50 Be 3B 553.89 

Aug.'60., au EGA WET. Ae 

July, ‘50 — sales 34,048.55 

June, '50 inne peruse 32,108.35 

May, ‘50 ae matin 31,392.35 

Are ISO) oo ee — 29,699.24 

Mar., ‘50 —_ coat 25,133.44 

Feb., '50 onan ee 33,454.55 

Jan., '50 pone Eee 23,898.44 

12-31-49 —_ Ae 23,216.44 
6-30-49 ees whims 21,896.44 

1946 = pre 14,752.82 
1940 — pee 12,698.76 
1937 in jabs 14,740.95 
1934 icons ree 15,116.90 
1930 pees ey 11,151.20 
1926 = oe 8,365.05 
1923 — _— 5,387.89 
1920 — — 3,510.99 
1918 pens Died 2,878.04 
1917 it. _ 1,592.03 
1915 ps — 979.04 
1913 acs —_ 228.00 
1907 aie _— 28.51 


THE N. A. D. ENDOWMENT FUND 
THERMOMETER 


MAKE IT CLIMB! 
2197 Life Members as of May, 1952 


National Association of the Deaf 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


The Endowment Fund 


$63,490.81 IN CASH! 
8,560.00 IN PLEDGES!! 
2,580.00 IN L.M. PLEDGES!!! 


$74,630.81 TOTAL!!!! 


Contributors to the Endowment 
Fund During the Month of 
May 1952 
April 21 through May 24 
Dr. Maurice I. Abrams—$25 in addition to 
$50 previously contributed. 

Mr. & Mrs. Louis Blum—$25 

Columbus (Ohio) N.A.D. Branch—$292.21. 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Horgen—$5 in addition 
to $30 previously contributed. 

Mr. & Mrs. Francis L. Huffman—$10 in addi- 
tion to $100 previously contributed. 

Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Jennings—$1 in addition 
to $20 previously contributed. 

Kline’s Department Store (Toledo)—$5. 

Howard Krerowicz—$3. 

Mr. & Mrs. Alfred Maertz—$1 in addition to 
$20 previously contributed. 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Mathet—$10 in addition to 
$40 previously contributed. 

Milwaukee Silent Club NAD Rally—$#68.41 in 
addition to $82.17 from Ist Rally. 

Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet 
College—$10. 

Palmer’s East Side Cleaners (Levelland, Tex- 
as) —$10. 

Miss Mayme Panella—$1 in addition to $10 

previously contributed. 

Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard—$100. 

Mrs. Lena G. Peters—$100—In Loving Memory 

of Joe Peters. 

Mr. & Mrs. Norbert Pilliod—$1 on new $100 

Pledge. 

Mr. & Mrs. Howard M. Quigley—$25. 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Schatzkin—$100 in addi- 
tion to $200 previously contributed. 

Mr. & Mrs. Raymond P. Steger—$2 in addi- 
tion to $20 previously contributed. 

Toledo Silent Club—$50 on new $100 Pledge. 

Toledo Silent Club NAD Rally—$89.00. 

Utah Association of the Deaf—$100. 

Memorial Gifts—$25—In Memory of Mr. Otto 

W. Lorenz, Died May 4, 1952. 
In Memory of James I. Schul- 
hof, Died April 18, 1952. 


ADDRESS 


Contributions to the Endowment Fund 
should be addressed to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
SUITE 1258 
121 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


Conventions 


President Burnes attended the conven- 
tion of the Oregon Association of the 
Deaf June 6 and 7, and spoke on the 
work of the N.A.D. A good crowd was 
present and the Oregon members show- 
ed commendable interest in the N.A.D., 
expressing their desire to cooperate by 
voting to contribute one hundred dollars 
to the Century Club. The Oregon Asso- 
ciation has been an active affiliate of the 
N.A.D. for many years. It has contribu- 
ted to the N.A.D. on frequent occasions, 
and among its members are a number of 
life members of the N.A.D. 

The Association convened in the Ore- 
gon School for the Deaf at Salem, and 
Superintendent and Mrs. Clatterbuck 
were genial hosts. Olaf Tollefson was in 
charge of arrangements, and he had the 
assistance of a number of Salem deaf. 
John G. O’Brien, of Salem, was elected 
president of the Association, succeeding 
Karl Johnson. 

On June 12 N.A.D. Board Member G. 
Gordon Kannapell, was to speak at the 
convention of the Florida Association of 
the deaf, at Orlando, and during the 
week-end of June 19-22, President 
Burnes will be at the Montana conven- 
tion at Helena and the North Dakota 
convention at, Dickinson. 


Hoodlums Mar Jersey Rally 
N.A.D. Vice President Yolles, Secre- 


tary Greenmun, and Board Member Ken- 
ner attended a Rally sponsored by the 
Orange Silent Club in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, on June 7. A good crowd was pres- 
ent and the Rally was successful, in 
spite of the fact that a group of hood- 
lums put in an appearance and made an 
effort to intimidate the N.A.D. officials 
and break up the Rally, threatening them 
with physical violence and in other ways 
creating a general disturbance. 

It was in this vicinity about two years 
ago that an organized group of peddlers 
and panhandlers soliciting funds from 
the public was broken up by N.A.D. ac- 
tion. It appears that ruffians connected 
with this group were among those re- 
sponsible for the disturbance at the 


Rally. 


Endowment Fund Contributions from Clubs, Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 


Binghamton (N.Y.) Civic Assn. of the Deaf N.A.D. Night ...... 42.50 
School Class of Talladega, Alabama .... an 


The Caravan Sunda 
Greater Cincinnati 
Columbus (Indiana) Pe 
Dallas Silent Club N.A.D. Night 

District of Columbia Club of the Deaf N.A. 


ilent Club N.A.D. Night 


Club N.A.D. Night 


MLCT TV =CRO RRL OU TE LOLS esceusa\cenrcses tule cd puis petecdeenaipepcockPunsaetaetbossuypaceh sass es cass 10.00 
Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night 2.2... eccceeeetcseeeeeeee 20.00 
.63 Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet College .................... 10.00 


Northwestern Ohio Association of the Dea’ 
Oregon Assn. of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland) 
Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf . 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night .......... 
South Bend N.@.D. Ni 


t=} «| Mate Ueno eT aI ral Gener tnl ecm iin, ihe Cuma aL 
South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies’ Club ° 
South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally ........-.-...-. 36.00 
St. John’s School for the Deaf, Milwaukee 
Toledo Deaf Motorists Club ....... 
Toledo Silent Club N.A.D. Night 
Union League of the Deaf 
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* CLUB DIRECTORY x 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
982 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif., for additional information. 


PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 

Colorado Springs Colorado 

Fred Gustafson, Sec.-Treas. 
School for the Deaf 


LANCASTER ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
R #7, Lancaster, Penn. 


c/o R. J. Werner 
Jacob Tshudy, Secretary 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
, 171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 

Mostinga 30). ose Every Second Sunday 

meclals oer secs, Every Wednesday Evening 

Office Open Daily Wolf Bragg; Secretary 


1902 — Fiftieth Anniversary — 
EPHPHETA SOCIETY FOR THE CATHOLIC 
DEAF, INC. 

Meets monthly on first Tuesday; social eve- 
nings on fourth Saturday; both at New York 
Catholic Center for the Deaf. 

453 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Miss Annette Bonafede, permeresy 

122 Avenue I, Brooklyn 30, N. 


ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Esther W. Hoppaugh, Rec. Secretary 


JACKSONVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Carpenters Hall, 920 Main St., Hall A 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Open every Saturday evening 8 p.m. till? 
J. Todd Hicks, President 1937 West Road 
Visitors Welcome 


NEWARK SILENT CLUB, INC. 
252 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Wed. & Fri. evenings; Sat. & Sun. afternoons 
& evenings Hats ae! afternoons & evenings. 
lfred W. Shaw, Secretary 


BELL CLUB OF THE DEAF 
49168 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Lucy Felden, Secretary 


BROOKLYN -caataen hu OF THE DEAF, 


120 Flatbush rune 
Brooklyn 17, N. 
Open Wed., Fri., he Sun. 
Only established bar-lunch room in N. Y. 
James DeLucca, Secretary 


SACRAMENTO SILENTS SOCIETY 
35th and Broadway Sts. (1I.0.0.F. Bldg.) 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Second and Fourth Saturday Nights 
Francis E. Kuntze, Secretary 
2025 Capitol Ave. 


FLINT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1001/, S. Saginaw St. Flint, Michigan 
Open Full eek 
A. Yoder, Pres. . F, Williams, Secy. 


LOS ANGELES CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
32181/, South Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., and Sun. eves. 
All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
713 “D” St.. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
siclaage Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Ifred Ederheimer, Secretary 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3 Wis. 
Wed., Mik Dek & Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Wed., Thurs. 
John Galvan, Secretary 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Saturdays and Sundays * 
Russell M. Corcoran, Secretary 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Duke Connell, Secretary 


H. A. Markin, Secy., 624 W. 38th St. 
HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
13151/, Walnut Suen 

Kansas City 6, 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
330 West 36th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Open Thurday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Seltzer, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
4654 Maryland Ave. (near Euclid) 
Sun., Wed., Fri., Sat. 
Visitors Welcome 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, I.0.0.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening of every month 
John Robinson Secretary 
809 Guthrie Ave. 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 


47191/. Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Ganiider and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Grace Wolfe, Secretary 


CHICAGO SILENT DRAMATIC CLUB 
Meets third Sunday each month except 
July and August 
Chas. Sharpnack, Secretary 
800 S. Scoville Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
32181/, So. Main Street 
L. J. Meyer, Secretary 
5840 Bancroft St., Los Angeles 16 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 


DAYTON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
9 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Mrs. Ralph O. Brewer, Sr., Secretary 
7 Parron Drive, Dayton 10, Ohio 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
2111/, East State St., Rockford, Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Schieday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
‘Friendliest Club in the State”’ 
Russell Rains, Pres. Betty Braun, Secy. 


SOUTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Broadway and ik pai 
Camden 3, 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Richard Bowles, Secy. 


PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 
Second Barer aer fi Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 

h and Union 
Jacky inner, Secretary 


ERIE naga Te OF THE DEAF, INC. 
071/, West Sth Street 
1, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit I, ieee doa 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 
Marion J. Allen, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 
2021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 
Joseph Tosti, Pres. 


SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
1700 Fleet St. Baltimore 31, Md. 
Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Town Hall, 835 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Meets each 2nd and 4th Saturday 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Millard Ash, Secretary 
22718 South Grace, Wilmington, Calif. 


ANDERSON DEAF CLUB 
9221/. Meridian Street 
Anderson, Indiana 
Open Week-ends—Visitors Welcome 
Business Meeting Ist Sunda 
G. B. Walker, Pres., 308 E. 34th St. 


DALLAS SILENT CLUB 
1720 S. Ervay St. (Own Building) 


ROCHESTER namie. CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


21 Front Street 
Rochester 14, New York 
Open Wed., Fri., and Sat. 7:00 p.m. to 2:00 a.m. 
N. A. Miceli, Secretary 


HOUSTON DIVISION NO. 81, N.F.S.D. 
Meetings Every First Tuesday of Month at 
5201/2 rabrskae e St., Houston, Texas 
W. Bullock, President 
G. A. Whiteners. Secy, B3ot/a Wilkes St. 
R. E. Lavender, Treas., 1026 Euclid St. 


shee hbase CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
358 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The City of Good Neighbors” 
Open Wed., Thurs., Fri. Eves., 
Sat., Sun., Noons 
Charles N. Snyder, Secretary 


TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
11081/, Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building. Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mary Ross, Secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 
Louisville 2, 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Geo. Gordon Kannapell, Secy. 
4111 W. Broadway, Louisville 11, Ky. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/, W. Douglas (I.0.0.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday syee each month 
Visitors Welco: 
Miss Rae Field, Secy., Apt. s. “1716 Fairmount 


THE INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
108 E. 13th St., No. 412 
Open Nightly and all day week-ends 
Visitors Welcome 
Hafford D. Hetzler, Secretary 


PHOENIX YMCA ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 
Phoenix YMCA 
Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 
350 North First Ave. 

Marie Ann Lester, Secretary 
4831 North llth Street 


HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
5201/, Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 
riday, Saturday and Sunday 
Malcolm H. Pace, Sr., President 
G. B. Allen, Secretary 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4224 N. Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
Club House open Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays 
James F. McGuire, Secy. 

P. O. Box 587, Vancouver, Washington 


TRIPLE CITIES ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
278 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y 


TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Community Center 
123 Church Street 
Open week days 7 p.m. to 12 
gti © Bae holidays 1 p.m, to 12 
Sund sb 4 p.m. to 12 
William Letang, Secretary 


CHAT AND NIBBLE CLUB 
1201/7, S. Phillips Ave., 3rd Floor 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Every Second Saturday (except July & August) 
Mrs. A. J. Krohn, President 
1618 E. 10th Street 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19081/, - 2nd Ave. S. 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Bob Cunningham, Secy. 
S. B. Rittenberg, Pres. 


In Detroit—vVisit Us 
MOTOR CITY edt ok ced OF THE DEAF, 


NC. 
2540 Park ae ., Suite 1-2-3 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 


Open Thurs. Nights, Satedaee. and Sundavs Dallas, Texas Open Fri., Sat., Sun. Walter Hanes, President 
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The Answer Box 


Question For This Month: 
What do you enjoy the most 
in the Silent Worker? 


It is the feature articles I enjoy the 
most . . . they give me the chance to 
know better the persons written about. 
The fact that they are narrated by deaf 
authors makes it all the better. 

The editorials do hit the spot and 
actually there is little to choose between 
them and the feature articles. 

Larry Youies, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

With my enthusiasm for the SILENT 
WORKER as a whole, it is certainly difh- 
cult for me'to give you a specific answer. 
’ I would say that if 
the SILENT WORKER 
were made up of 50 
pages I would be a 
little more choosey 
in my reading. I do 
not mean that the ar- 
ticles at present are 
not interesting, but 
with more material 
I would grade it to my likes and inter- 
ests and read that which I would be most 
interested in first. Thus I could come 
up with a better response to your ques- 
tion. 

My greatest interest, let me tell you, 
is in just plain receiving the SILENT 
WORKER every month. : 

Armonpo R. Gransanti, Rome, N. Y. 

I feel that the most enjoyable feature 
of the Stent Worker is “The Answer 
Box”, not only because of its informa- 
tive value to the deaf reader, but also 
for its value in importing a knowledge 
of opinions of the deaf to the hearing 
reader. It would seem that your wise 
selection of monthly queries do much to 
promote a better understanding and thus 
a more unified association between the 
deaf and the hearing, due to the broad- 
ened outlook of both as a result of your 
timely publication. 

I wish to congratulate you for your 
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splendid work of the past, and to extend 


my best wishes for your continued ‘pub- 
lic service in the future. 
Seymour M. Gross, New York City 
In reply to your question I can an- 
swer emphatically that “Swinging 
Around the Nation” gives me the most 
pleasure. Through the years I have be- 
come acquainted with a large number 
of deaf people. It affords me much pleas- 
ure to run through “Swinging”, catch 
the names of friends or acquaintances, 
and learn what they have been doing. 
If time permits, I read the other parts 
of THE SILent WorKeER, but “Swinging” 
comes first. 
MARSHALL S. HESTER, Supt., 
New Mexico School for Deaf 
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Letters to the Edétor 


Editor: 

I read all the replies you published in 
answer to Mr. Lawrence Newman’s ques- 
tion in the March Worker, “If you sud- 
denly régained your hearing what is the 
first thing you would do?” Not one per- 
son said what I would instantly have 
done—what I would do were I suddenly 
to regain my hearing. I WOULD 
THANK GOD. 

I have always felt that the deaf, as a 
class, are rather ungrateful, and are 
lacking in spirituality. They grow up 
in institutions where everything comes 
to them as a matter of course, and they 
are heedless of what is being done for 
them. Never hearing music, great, soul 
inspiring music, and few of them com- 
ing into the inspiring and character 
building influence and the spiritual 
meaning of great literature, we have alas, 
children of the flesh! Too many of our 
teachers themselves are lacking in this 
way, and we cannot expect to get from 
one what is not in him. All great teach- 
ers were men and women of both charac- 
ter and spirituality. 

Howarp L. Terry, Hollywood, Calif. 
Sinister Sirs: 

Up to now I have been more or less 
happy and contented as I plodded along 
life’s way. But just lately I found out 
some people .. . at least Miss H. W. 
Anonymous and some of her friends. . . 
are of the opinion that because I do not 
read lips with exactly the same ease with 
which she can hear the spoken word and 
just love to gossip with my deaf friends 
in the sign language, I am really a mem- 
ber of a sinister little group of queer 
humans that have no excuse to exist. 
Now I am a little worried. Not so much 
about her opinion, but because THE SI- 
LENT WORKER stood up hotly for my 
right to stick around on earth as long as 
I could and use the sign language as 
much as I pleased .. . and I let my sub- 
scription to that spunky and useful little 
paper run out. 

Of course, I read the magazine to find 
out all these things but, sad to relate. it 
was not mine. I have always disliked 
second-hand things and was a bit shock- 
ed to catch myself fooling with a sec- 
ond-hand magazine. So here is my check 
for a series of brand new ones if you can 
forgive and forget. 

kK. V. Peters, Jackson, Mississippi 
Editor: 

Having read the February issue of 
THE SILENT WorkKER, I was so interested 
in two of its commentaries J am con- 
strained to write about them. Those edi- 
torials were, “The Medics are Wrong” 
and “Deaf Teachers”, the latter claiming 
my special interest. It really touched a 
responsive chord in my heart, although 
I never attended a school for the deaf. 

Why do so many parents forbid their 


deaf children to associate with other 
deaf persons and forbid them to learn 
the manual method of communicating 
their thoughts to others? Would they 
take this attitude if their children were 
blind and attempting to read Braille or 
to learn from another blind person? 

I would like to ask these oralist cranks 
a few questions. Is it any disgrace to be 
deaf or use the manual method of ‘com- 
munication? Isn’t it mankind’s basic in- 
stinct to use his hands to express his de- 
sires when it is impossible to express 
them vocally? Isn’t it a fact that a child 
with normal hearing before he has learn- 
ed speech will point or reach for the ob- 
ject of his desire? Isn’t it a fact a hear- 
ing adult will point to or motion for 
what he wants upon having become so ill 
that he can not raise his voice? Isn’t it 
Bact ia: : 

All these cases in point have merely 
employed a form of manual language, 
or in other words, have used mankind’s 
basic instinct to accomplish understand- 
ing. Then why treat the individual who 
has no power of speech as a leper? 

I am convinced that a closer bond of 
sympathy and understanding develops 
between a deaf child and a deaf instruc- 
tor than can ever be attained between a 
deaf pupil and a hearing instructor .. . 
I would like to see a much greater per- 
centage than ten per cent of deaf instruc- 
tors in all schools for the deaf. 

JoHn Burtew, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Editor: 

In a conversation with Rev. Alvin Fer- 
ber ... we learned that the January 1952 
issue of your publication contains an 
editorial . . . entitled “Hearing Aid Ad- 
vertising.”’ 

As you no doubt know the work of 
Better Business Bureaus in the field of 
“Truth in Advertising”, you can under- 
stand our interest in any matter that 
has to do with hearing aid copy. 

We are interested in your thoughts 
as expressed in the editorial .. . 

BETTER Business BUREAU 
Or KANSas City, 
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